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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
———— 

RIBOT, French Minister for Foreign Affairs, made 
e on Sunday an important speech at Bapaume, where 
he was unveiling a statue to General Faidherbe. It had 
taken twenty years, he said, to rebuild the Army of which 
France was now proud, and to prove to Europe that a Re- 
public might be a Government in the highest sense of 
the word. Europe was now rendering France justice. <A 
far-sighted Sovereign had publicly manifested the deep 
sympathies uniting her with his own country. “ France is 
once more an indispensable factor in Europe,” and it is not 
“at a moment when we can cultivate peace with the greatest 
dignity that we shall expose ourselves to the danger of com- 
promising it.” France will continue the policy of sang-froid 
which contributes to restore her to. the rank she must occupy 
in the world. The speech was rather a stately one, but it is 
curious to notice among all her changes of fortune, whenever 
France is worthily represented, how feminine she is. In mis- 
fortune, she weeps through M. Jules Favre; in prosperity, 
through M. Ribot, she exults first of all in recovered “ posi- 
tion.” If she died, some Frenchman would deliver an éloge 
on “the melancholy, but nevertheless, O Europe! admit it, 
the statuesque beauty of her corpse.” 
The German Chancellor avoids talking, perhaps thinking 
the Emperor does all that is required in that way; but at 
Osnabriick on Sunday he spoke at a breakfast given by the 
Magistracy. “The anxiety,” he said, “as to whether the 
present situation could be maintained was groundless.” “No 
Government intended to disturb the peace.” The recent rap- 
prochements of States gave no ground for anxiety; they were 
only an outward expression of existing relations, and perhaps 
would only re-establish the ancient balance of power in Europe. 
In the evening, speaking to officers only, General von Caprivi 
was even more optimistic, declaring, in a phrase which in 
England is considered ominous, that “there is not a cloud in 
the political horizon.” It should be observed that during the 
period in which the idea of the “ balance of power” dominated 
diplomacy, wars were pretty nearly incessant. Equals can 
fight just as well as big men with little. Perhaps, however, 
General von Caprivi meant to say that, with Europe organised 
in such great alliances, war would be too dreadful for any one to 
risk it,a notion which seems just now to control all Sovereigns. 
Th ut is fortunate, if it only lasts; but the dread of respon- 
sibility wears off. — 








General Boulanger committed suicide at Brussels on 
the morning of September 30th. Ever since the death of 
his mistress, Madame Bonnemain, who for several years 
had devoted to him herself and her considerable fortune, 
he had lived a depressed life, missing her, and fearing the 
poverty which, though he lived in luxury, with three 
cooks in his house, was, it is understood—though it 
is also denied—close at hand. He rose in the morning, 
said to his valet that, though deserted, he knew what to 
do, and after breakfasting drove to the cemetery, where he 
placed a wreath on Madame Bonnemain’s tomb, bearing the 
inscription, “ Marguerite a bientét.” His son-in-law, who 
had followed him, led him away; but he begged for a 
minute alone at the tomb, sat down by it, and shot 
himself dead with a revolver. He was fifty-four years old, 
and had been a gallant and successful officer when, in 
1886, he was appointed Minister of War. He made him- 
self popular in the Army, excited hopes in the ultra-Liberals and 
the Legitimists both at once, and in January, 1889, was elected 
member for Paris by 245,236 votes to 162,875 given to his 
next opponent. He was expected to overthrow the Constitu 
tion, which he had denounced as “ Parliamentary ;” but he 
shrank back, and two -months afterwards M. Constans 
threatened him with arrest. He fled over the frontier, and 
thenceforward led a wandering life, always rich, always 
accompanied by Madame Bonnemain, and to all appearance 
fairly contented. A party iu Paris still called itself by his 
name, but he was nearly forgotten when his tragic and 
histrionic end brought him once more momentarily before the 
public. 


We have said, perhaps, enough of General Boulanger else- 
where, but we wish to point out here that even since his death 
no one has seemed able to state what his political opinions 
were. He never, that we can recollect, professed any, except 
hatred of “ Parliamentarism,” to which he ascribed all evils in 
France. He allied himself with the ultra-Reds, and with the 
Monarchists, and even coquetted with the Clericals, his idea 
probably being that if he attained power and could win a great 
campaign, he would be permitted to reign in luxury without 
being required to adhere to any policy whatever. He wasa 
good soldier and administrator, but if he had any ray of genius, 
it was for acting the great part to which, when crises came, 
he never could live up. In private life he was a most 
amiable man, with bourgesis tastes for rich cooking, fine 
wines, and a showy establishment. He received large sums 
of money, from Orleanists principally, and spent them on his 
party and himself, probably intending to repay them, if he 
succeeded, to the party with which he broke faith. He had no 
nobility in him, as his conduct to the Duc d’Aumale showed; 
but he probably was unconscious of the baseness of much of 
his conduct, thinking of himself only as an actor playing on a 
stage, and irresponsible for the réle assigned him. Nothing 
was quite sincere in him except his indifference to death, and 
the histrionic impulse entered into that too. He will remain, 
probably, in history like Aaron Burr in America, an in- 
teresting because perplexing and yet insignificant figure. 


The Politische Correspondenz of Vienna, which is semi- 
official, makes a very grave statement about Russian rela- 
tions with China. It is informed from St. Petersburg 
that the Russian Asiatic Department will not be a party 
to the English plan of supporting the existing dynasty 
in Pekin. That would only increase British influence, 
already too great. It will not join in repressing the present 
disorders, because they are anarchical in their character, and 
partly directed against the dynasty. In other words, Russia 
favours the potential Chinese insurgents. That is a most 
serious announcement, and we have elsewhere given in detail 
the reasons for believing it true. We may add here that, as 
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France can hardly abandon her policy of protecting Catholic 
missions all over the world, the new departure of the Russian 
authorities may by-and-by make a wide rift in the lute of the 


Franco-Russian understanding. 


The Canadian Parliament was prorogued on Wednesday. 
In the Speech from the Throne, the “honourable gentlemen of 
the Senate and gentlemen of the House of Commons” were 
informed by Lord Stanley, that the negotiations in regard to 
Behring Sea, though “still incomplete,” are proceeding, and that, 
“in anticipation of a friendly conference with the Government 
of the United States on the subject of the extension and 
development of our trade in that country, and other important 
matters, the provisions of the Protocol of 1888, known as the 
modus vivendi, have been extended,”—an announcement 
probably intended to pave the way for the adoption of 
a policy of Reciprocity by the Conservative Party. After 
mentioning “the extensive frauds” committed by “a group 
of contractors,” and “the irregularities of certain per- 
sons in the Civil Services,” the speech proceeds to de- 
clare that it is the intention of the Government “to procure 
and issue a Commission to investigate the organisation of the 
Civil Service, and to report as to measures for its improve- 
ment.” We sincerely trust that Mr. Abbott’s Government 
is really in earnest. If they succeed in cleansing the Augean 
stable in Canada, the effect will be felt through the English- 
speaking world. If the Americans see that it is possible to 
put down a corruption as bad as their own, they will 
make short work of the “ Washington system ” of which so 
much was heard in the recent inquiry at Ottawa. 





We venture to predict that the Germans will very soon try 
the enormous experiment of a conscription in their African 
possessions. No European Power has done this yet, but the 
German system of government provokes armed resistance, and 
therefore demands force. Major Wissmann, for instance, it 
is stated, is going to the Soudan to try to obtain more soldiers. 
The Soudanese are born fighters, but they do not like the 
German discipline, as being too continuously severe, and they 
will demand high wages, which, again, the Colonial authori- 
ties, themselves underpaid, cannot or will not afford. The 
only alternative—unless, indeed, Africa is made a penal settle- 
ment for refractory soldiers, or some kinds of convicts—is a 
conscription, and it will be instructive to watch the effect of that 
plan upon the Negroes. It will, we think, either be resisted to 
the death, or, if accepted, will create a force which it will 
take a white force to keep in order. Conscription does not 
succeed without a moral basis, be it patriotism, as in Europe, 
or the pride of caste, as in Turkey, or religion, as under the 
Arab Khalifs. 


The Solicitor-General, ina speech at Launceston on Monday, 
set forth the record of the present Government with great 
clearness and ability. They have added seventy-two new 
vessels to the Navy; they have reduced the capital of the 
National Debt by £37,000,000, and saved by their conversion 
scheme £1,000,000 a year in interest; and they have taken 
twopence off the Income-tax, twopence a pound off tea, four- 
pence a pound off tobacco, fourpence in the pound off House- 
duty on small houses, and a halfpenny a pound off currants. 
Meantime, all they have done in the way of extra taxation has 
been to put an extra tax on champagne—Sir Edward Clarke 
should have added, and on spirits and beer—and to increase the 
death-duties on estates over £10,000. Beyond this, there is, 
of course, the four millions given in aid of rates, urban 
and rural, and the gift of two millions a year to supply 
free schooling. The record is certainly a very remarkable 
one, especially when we remember that there has been at the 
same time great legislative activity; but Sir Edward Clarke 
is over-sanguine if he thinks that the voters will feel gratitude. 
The Member for Plymouth declared that “he did not believe 
in projects for the fusion of tae Liberal Unionists and the 
Conservatives,” and wound up his speech by pointing out 
that “ one of the reasons for certain electoral disasters which 
had happened to representatives of the Unionist cause during 
the last year or two was this,—the people were beginning to 
think that there was no real danger of Home-rule being 
brought forward.” In this view we heartily concur. The 
country is more anti-Home-rule than anti-Gladstonian, and the 
more Home-rule recedes into the background, the better 
become the chances of the Opposition. 











It was announced on Thursday that the office of Under. 
Seeretary for Foreign Affairs, vacated by Sir James Fey. 
gusson’s appointment to the Post Office, had been given to 
Mr. James William Lowther, M.P. for the Penrith Division 
of Cumberland. Mr. Lowther, who married a daughter of 
Lord Salisbury’s sister, Lady Mildred Beresford Hope, must 
not be confused with the Right Hon. James Lowther, the 
Protectionist, and sometime Irish Secretary. Mr. Lowther 
though only thirty-six, has an exceedingly good Parliamentary 
record, and a year or two ago was chosen by the Speaker ag 
one of the Deputy-Chairmen of Committees, a very high 
honour for so young a man. When the Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary are one, and the statesman who fills those 
posts is in the House of Lords, the office of the Under. 
Secretary in the House of Commons is a very difficult one to. 
discharge. The holder must be prepared to be riddled with 
questions, and yet neither let out secrets nor put up the back 
of the House of Commons, which is always inclined to make 
its Members speak out. Mr. Lowther, will, we believe, prove 
quite equal to the task before him. 





The Gladstonian candidate for Bute has received a lettey 
from Mr. Gladstone, dated September 29th, in which the writer 
declares that until there has been “a reasonable settlement 
of the Irish Question,” there can be “no effectual prosecution 
of British reforms in general, and no adequate attention to 
the claims of Scotland in particular.” “It can hardly,” pro- 
ceeds the letter, “be that the electors of Bute can desire the 
continuance of a state of things under which the known 
wishes of Scotland in her local matters are constantly over- 
ridden by the votes of English Members, as you will be able 
easily to demonstrate by facts and figures of actual experience.” 
But Home-rule in Ireland would not prevent this. Are we, 
then, to suppose that Mr. Gladstone advocates Scotch Home- 
rule? Who can tell? Mr. Gladstone, when he wrote his 
letter, probably laid down his pen with much the same feelings 
as those experienced on a similar occasion by the candidate in 
“The Biglow Papers.” He seems to say to his Scotch corre- 
spondent :— 

“Tell ’em that on the Home-rule Question 
I’m Right, although to speak I’m loath. 


This gives you a safe point to rest on, 
And leaves me frontin’ North by South.” 





We regret to notice that Mr. Childers is retiring from 
politics, on the ground of ill-health, at the compatively early 
age for politics of sixty-four. He has agreed, at the request of 
his constituents, to sit for South Edinburgh till the dissolution, 
but will not seek re-election. Mr. Childers has not been an 
originating man, but he has shown much capacity as an 
administrator. He can understand and follow a large policy, 
and he accepts democracy without allowing it to dictate to 
him too much. The tone of contempt in which he is now 
written of is absurd as well as unmannerly. We do 
not want a dozen Premiers in a Cabinet, and Mr. Childers 
was an excellent average chief of almost any department. 
Ties which could not be broken bound him to Mr. Gladstone ; 
but we doubt if he has been at any time enthusiastic for 
Home-rule, or if he would have gone many yards with the 
social programme of the New Radicals. Indeed, his dis- 
tinctive mark was sense. 


The National Liberal Federation opened its fifteenth annual 
meeting on Thursday, amidst great party enthusiasm. Its 
proceedings are not of much importance until Mr. Gladstone 
has spoken, for should he deride Home-rule, the Federation 
will take Mr. Stephens’ advice to the South, and “ declare it 
never heard of niggers;” but as it is the biggest caucus in 
the country, we have elsewhere described its programme. 
It is not a very exciting one, the ruling members being 
evidently puzzled whether to break with capital by going 
in for a labour programme, or to seem to go in for 
one while dwelling on the practical difficulties. They 
obviously wish to be moderate, yet secure the votes of 
the immoderate party. The only new feature in their 
resolutions is their adoption of the plan of paying Members, 
and that must be subject to the approval of Mr. Gladstone, 
who once dilated on the happiness of England in having a 
“ leisured class” to do its political work. We rather wonder 
if that proposal will take hold. The Chartists, though they 
put it in the Charter, never cared about it, and we are by no 
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means certain that the workmen will be eager to make their 
delegates independent even for five years. 


Sir William Harcourt is always an advocate, and usually 
thinks, when speaking, that he is addressing a jury or a com- 
mittee, with whom every statement tells if it is not exposed 
before the verdict is given. Under this impression, he at 
Derby made a great point by quoting a rather cynical article 
by Mr. Edward Dicey in the Nineteenth Century, advising 
Unionists to preserve the Union and keep out Mr. Gladstone 
by outbidding the Radicals on the rest of their programme. 
Sir W. Harcourt denounced this in fair though inflated 
rhetoric, and in order to bring his accusation more directly 
home to Unionists, attributed the article to Professor Albert 
Dicey, a leading Unionist. As he knows the difference between 
the brothers perfectly well, the artifice was most unworthy, 
and was promptly exposed by both, whereupon Sir William 
retorted in a letter of the “ God Almighty to a blackbeetle” 
style, confessing that he had a “dim idea” of two Diceys, 
but fancied that the Professor—who at a meeting in 
support of Lord Hartington had called Mr. Gladstone 
“Old Timbertoes ”—had written the article. The Professor 
had, of course, given no such foolish nickname. What 
he had done, as he explained on Friday, was to object to the 
‘Gladstonian trick of making the popular feeling for the 
“Grand Old Man” serve as a political argument. It re- 
minded him, he said, of the one-legged candidate for the 
Presidency, whose advice was :— 

“Then you can call me ‘ Timbertoes,’ thet’s wut the people likes, 
Sutthen combinin’ morril truth with phrases sech ez strikes. 
‘Old Timbertoes’ you see’s a creed it’s safe to be quite bold on; 
There’s nothing in ’t the other side can anyways get hold on.” 

‘The sarcasm was telling, and was required. It is a regular 
trick of the Gladstonians, and especially of those who in their 
hearts despise him for his Conservative leanings and faith in 
‘Christianity, to extort cheers and a hearing for their own 
ideas by adulation of their leader’s personality. ‘ Who is so 
glorious as Gladstone ?’ they say, and therefore two plus two 
make five. 


The Times of Monday contains an article “from a corre- 
spondent,” intended by the writer to frighten the public into 
supporting the demand of the British Hast Africa Company 
for help in constructing a railway from the coast to Lake 
Victoria Nyanza. The Company, it is asserted, cannot afford 
to make the railway itself. If, however, it is not made, it 
will be necessary for them, we are told, to withdraw from 
Uganda, into which they have already pushed their stations, 
and where their agents have obtained native help by promises 
of British protection and support. But the withdrawal of 
the Company from Uganda will mean “inevitable ruin to 
missionary enterprise,” the recrudescence of the slave-trade, 
which would practically be put an end to by our retention of 
supreme influence in Uganda, the sacrifice of British prestige, 
and the loss of a great opportunity for developing British East 
Africa. If, however, Parliament wili grant “a maximum sum 
of only £40,000 annually for a limited period,” the Company 
will be able to go ahead and accomplish a great work. This 
demand is exactly what we expected would be the result of 
establishing Chartered Companies. As long as there are no 
difficulties, the Companies are quite content to reap the 
rewards of sovereign authority. The moment, however, 
that things go a little wrong, the responsibility of allowing a 
great enterprise to be abandoned is thrown on the Government. 
In our opinion, Parliament will be wise to turn a deaf ear to 
all such petitions for help. If we give money to the East 
Africa Company, we shall soon have the South Africa, the 
Niger, and possibly the North Borneo, Sovereign Companies 
upon us clamouring for similar subsidies. Of course it would 
be very nice to make a railway to the Lakes without further 
delay, but if the Company cannot find the money itself, it 
must be content to push its line little by little into the interior. 


The work of bringing the sea to Manchester is proceeding 
rapidly. On Tuesday, the Ince section of the Ship Canal was 
opened to traffic, and there are, therefore, now no less than 
eleven miles of artificial water-way, or one-third of the whole, 
open to ocean-going steamers. The change that will be effected 
in the economy of the great inland city may be gauged by the 
fact that a steamer of some 7,000 tons burden is being built 
to trade to the port of Manchester, and that, in all probability, 
ina year or a year and a half’s time from now, she will be 











actually taking in or discharging cargo at the Salford Docks. 
If the Canal attracts traffic, as it is pretty sure to do, it will 
not be long before we shall have ship-canals dug to all the 
great inland towns. This, from the point of view of the public, 
is greatly to be wished, as sea competition is the only satis- 
factory way of solving the railway-rates controversy. Parlia- 
ment finds it impossible both to protect the traders and to 
treat the Companies fairly, but efficient inland navigation 
will put an end to most of the hard cases complained of. 


Mr. Andrew Lang, as President of the International Folk- 
Lore Congress, delivered on Thursday an address in which 
one suggestion in particular interests us exceedingly. He 
maintains not only that there was a stock of folk-lore or popular 
ideas common to all peoples—a notion generally sanctioned by 
the learned—but that these ideas still remain among the igno- 
rant classes even in civilised lands. In other words, there 
existed “ till quite recently ” everywhere in Europe a mass of 
secret and traditionary belief which the cultivated only heard of 
after careful investigation, and sometimes did not hear of at 
all. We believe that to be quite true, but we wish Mr. Lang, 
if he again addresses the Congress, would give his reason for 
his qualification “till quite recently.” Has he any positive 
evidence for the belief that what we may call “ folk-faith ” is 
extinct, or has it only hidden itself away a little more care- 
fully ? A most intelligent and highly paid workman in Sussex 
told the writer recently that a waggon had been stopped only 
a year ago, on a road which he pointed out, by witchcraft. 
What seems to have died is the belief in supernormal influence 
directed to benevolent ends, the governing notion being that 
God sends blessings, and the gnomes of all kinds a limited 
kind of curses. 


The Times of Monday contains an instance of the extent to 
which interference with personal liberty is carried in Prussia. 
A joiner wanted to call his daughter Lassalline Bebeline, 
after Lassalle and Bebel, the Socialists. The registrar objected 
to these names, and on his being sued by the joiner, the Court 
upheld the registrar’s objection. In its judgment, the names 
mentioned by the plaintiff were inadmissible, inasmuch as 
they were “offensive” (anstissig), and, besides, were not 
Christian names at all. It was added “that the plaintiff 
was in error if he supposed that, as the father, he had a 
right to give his child any name he pleased. In the first 
place, he was not permitted to choose as Christian names 
such as were calculated to give offence, as in the present 
case; and secondly, he was also restricted to a choice of 
such Christian names as were by custom and general applica- 
tion usual, and recognised as such, and thus the formation of 
a new name, as in the present case, was altogether excluded.” 
The decision is doubtless good Prussian law, but anything 
more monstrously unjust and oppressive it is impossible to 
imagine. And yet it is sometimes said that, substantially, 
Prussia is as free as England. We doubt whether, even 
after the Restoration, Judge Jeffreys would have held that 
the Common Law would not allow a man to call his son 
Cromwell or Hampden. 


Once more a cab-distance recorder is declared to have been 
perfected. The Times of Tuesday describes it as a dial fixed 
inside the cab, on which the number of revolutions made by the 
wheel are expressed in miles. No doubt the invention, if suc- 
cessful, would do away with one of the chief minor worries of 
London—the question, how much to give the cabman—but we 
expect that there will be found insuperable objections to the 
plan. What is to prevent the cabman, when it is a question of 
just getting over the two miles, zigzaging across a broad and 
empty throughfare, and so running up his revolutions? We 
believe that the best plan for people who have not London 
distances at their fingers’-ends, is to stick to the old rule 
of a penny a minute. If you look at your watch when you 
get in, and again when the cab stops, and find that not 
more than twelve minutes have elapsed, you are safe in 
assuming that it is only a shilling fare. Two miles in twelve 
minutes means ten miles an hour. But cabs are not allowed 
by the police regulations to drive at anything like that pace 
and as a matter of fact never do. By adopting the penny- 
a-minute calculation, the “fare” is sure to be well on the 
liberal side. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 943 to 943. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE THREAT TO MR. MORLEY. 


R. MORLEY’S honesty and plain speaking in the 
matter of the Eight-Hours question has not passed 
unnoticed among the leaders of the Socialists. His 
declaration that he will never consent to a legal eight- 
hours day, whether mitigated or not mitigated by the 
right of the majority in a trade to suspend the Act as far 
as they are concerned, has been met by an announcement 
that if he will not have an Eight-Hours Bill, neither shall 
he have a seat in Parliament. Ata demonstration of the 
National Union of Gasworkers and General Labourers, 
held in Manchester last Saturday, Mr. Hugh Sinclair, a 
member of the Newcastle Trades’ Council, indulged in some 
very plain speaking on the subject. Unless Mr. Morley 
agreed to the demands of the Labour party, he would not 
represent Newcastle at the next General Election. Mr. 
Morley, he pointed out, was returned by a majority of 667. 
“ Since then, they had nominated three Socialist candidates 
for the School Board, and three working men had been re- 
turned at the head of the poll, receiving more than 13,000 
votes each. They had contested six municipal elections in 
order to ascertain the feelings of the electors on the sub- 
ject of the limitation of the hours of labour. At the 
General Election they would have a Labour candidate 
nominated. If the Liberal Party did not accept their 
platform, Liberal representatives would not go to the 
House of Commons from Newcastle. Mr. John Morley 
said at Cambridge that they used threats to him; and 
they meant to put them in practice unless he climbed down 
from the high position he had taken up. Arguing from 
his attitude on the Home-rule Question, they thought he 
would do so.” 
Many people will no doubt be very angry at this 
utterance, and will talk of the monstrous tyranny of 
labour which is intended to be set up by the working 
men. They are trying, it will be urged, to drive every one 
who does not agree with them out of political life. But, 
after all, that is what all politicians do more or less, and 
it is a little absurd to blame the Socialists for playing the 
old game in the old way. They want to win, and many of 
them no doubt honestly believe an eight-hours day is the 
only thing worth fighting for. Under such circumstances, 
who can blame them for fighting to the bitter end to 
carry their point? But if we think it foolish to be angry 
with the extreme Labour party for trying to punish Mr. 
Morley for what they consider bad political opinions, we 
hold it still more foolish for those who share Mr. Morley’s 
views in regard to the Eight-Hours question, to allow 
Mr. Hugh Sinclair and his friends to banish Mr. Morley 
from Parliament. The Labour party in Newcastle know 
perfectly well that they have not a majority of the working 
classes of their town with them. They realise, however, that 
since the town is pretty evenly divided between Unionists 
and Home-rulers, they hold the balance, and so can dictate 
terms in regard to their particular views. This is, of course, 
an unpleasant fact for people who differ from the Socialists 
as regards the Eight-Hours question, but it is surely one 
more for careful consideration than for general indignation 
against democracy and representative government. As long 
as the Unionists are determined to turn Mr. Morley out at 
all costs, the Labour party have undoubtedly a very strong 
position. The moment, however, they decide that they will 
not beat Mr. Morley on the Hours of Labour question, the 
lever is knocked out of Mr. Hugh Sinclair’s hands. We do 
not say off-hand that the free-contract Unionists should 
cap the Socialist manifesto by saying, ‘You declare Mr. 
Morley shall not sit because of his attitude as to the 
Eight-Hours Bill; well, then, we declare that he shall ;’ 
but the matter is one well worth careful consideration 
by the Newcastle Unionists, Conservative and Liberal. 
We consider Mr. Morley’s attitude in regard to Home- 
rule as utterly opposed to every principle of statesman- 
ship—a misshapen bastard, begotten of washy sentiment 
on the one side and the fear of responsibility on the other 
—and if we were forced to choose between Unionism and a 
compulsory Eight-Hours Bill, would choose the latter. 
Fortunately, however, there is no occasion for exercising 
any such choice. If the Unionists refuse to take 


advantage of Mr. Morley’s pluck and independence on the 
“sg question, Home-rule will be no nearer than 
ore. 


A Gladstonian would be sitting where a Unionist 











might have slipped in,—that would be the extent of the 
damage done. If we look at the other side of the account 
it must be admitted by all who care for true Libera? 
principles, that a tremendous blow would have been struck 
against the tyranny of minorities. The influence of the 
extreme Labour party, like that of the Nationalists before- 
their amalgamation with the Gladstonians, depends upon 
their ability to throw on one side or the other a 
small but compact body of votes. Upon the inclination 
of this solid phalanx depends defeat or victory for 
a great many candidates. The Labour party are thus 
in a position to establish what schoolboys call “a funk,” 
and this “funk” they are at present preparing to profit 
by. If, however, at the outset of their campaign of 
electoral pressure they were met by the stinging rebuff 
which would be given by the Conservatives of New- 
castle informing them that they did not intend to let Mr. 
Morley be punished for his independence, the “funk” 
would be to a large extent put an end to. Candidates on 
both sides would begin to pluck up heart at the result of 
the Labour threats against Mr. Morley, and to wonder 
whether, after all, it would not pay them best to stand up 
to the Labour party and refuse to be bullied. The failure 
of the attempt to bully Mr. Morley would, in a word, stiffen 
hundreds of weak-kneed men in other constituencies. They 
would perceive that, after all, independence often pays 
better than yielding. 


Whether in the present instance the Newcastle Con- 
servatives should refuse to let the Labour party oust Mr. 
Morley, is a question which must, of course, be settled 
locally. It may be that the Conservatives and Unionists 
there, though opposed to a compulsory regulation of the 
hours of labour, do not consider the question as serious, or 
as one within the range of practical politics. If that is the 
case, they cannot, of course, be expected to forego their 
opposition to Mr. Morley on other grounds. If, however, 
they believe, as we suspect they do, that the Eight-Hours 
question is a very serious matter, and that the compulsion 
would do a great deal of injury to the country, then we 
think that they ought to teach Mr. Hugh Sinclair and his 
friends that they have not the power to give away two seats 
at Newcastle as they may think fit. To let Mr. Morley 
keep his seat in spite of the Labour party, would, as we have 
said above, have an excellent effect in two ways. It would 
teach our statesmen that if they show independence on the 
Labour question, they will obtain support and encourage- 
ment even from their enemies, and it would show the 
country in general that the power of those who claim to 
lead the labourers is by no means so great as is represented, 
but is, as a rule, little more than the ability to play one 
political party off against the other. Possibly it may be 
said that our proposal is premature, and that the time has 
not yet come to give this lesson to the Labour party. We 
do not think so. The sooner they are taught that they 
must drop their “ We, the people of England” tone, the 
better it will be for the true interests of the country. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN PEKIN. 


_.. little that is done in the Foreign Office just now 

comes before the public. The Foreign Secretary is 
also Premier, with a strong hold over his Cabinet ; he sits 
in the Peers, where inquisitiveness is considered, if not 
ungentlemanly, at least undignified. The Under-Secretary 
in the Commons is held under very strict control; and as 
Mr. Gladstone, who hears most things, is fairly well content, 
there is no excuse, or indeed room, for party debating on 
foreign affairs. That there are advantages in this secrecy, 
we should be the last to deny, as we do not believe that 
the average voter understands foreign affairs; but it is, if 
anything, just a little too complete. It would seem, 
however, to be understood in two or three countries that 
Lord Salisbury, in concert with the Western Powers, has 
decided upon a very clear and, as we think, for reasons 
stated below, a very wise policy in China. He is not led 
away by that half-angry, half-contemptuous dislike for the 
Chinese Government which marks so many Europeans in 
China, but is inclined, if the dynasty will fulfil treaty 
engagements, especially in protecting Europeans, to lend 
it all the aid in his power in maintaining order and baffling 
any attempts at sanguinary revolution. That is, at any rate, 
a defensible course. It makes it much easier for the Am- 
bassadors to protect or to avenge missionaries who are 
threatened, and avoids a recourse to those joint expeditions 
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which, in the present state of European politics, might land 
all concerned in inextricable difficulties. We cannot just 
now storm Pekin in concert with France without having 

reviously settled what is to be our relation to France if 
the European war breaks out. Moreover, though we dis- 
like sentiment in politics, and especially distrust the vague 
humanitarianism which some Radicals would substitute for 
thoughtful policy, we are fain to admit that there is to us 
something appalling in the responsibility involved in giving 
another shock to an organism like that of China. We 
do not in the least know what we are doing. We may 
pring the whole of the badly cemented edifice down with 
a crash, upset the Throne, and either reduce a fourth of 
the human race now living at peace to anarchy for half-a- 
century, or, which is quite as probable, compel the dynasty 
to call up its reserve force, the Tartar tribes of the desert, 
and practically commence a reconquest of China, which, 
moreover, would thenceforward for a generation be 
governed by the sword. We cannot believe that we have 
a right, without the most direct provocation—in fact, 
without an attack upon ourselves made or sanctioned by 
the Chinese Government—to run the risk of inflicting such 
limitless miseries on mankind. No civil war is like Chinese 
civil war. Cities are sacked by the dozen, whole provinces 
are desolated, and the plunder on which the rival parties 
live is exacted by fiendish tortures. The Taiping rebellion 
cost not only millions of lives—we mean literally millions— 
but suffering, spread over provinces as populous as great 
Kingdoms, like that which Magdeburg endured when Tilly 
said that the soldier must have his recompense. There is, 
moreover, an alternative, and if Lord Salisbury and the 
Powers are adopting it, we must say, angry as some of our 
missionary friends will be, that they are morally, as well 
as politically, on the right track. 

At the same time, it is quite possible that their action 
may produce one very serious consequence. The relation 
of the Russian Government to that of China has been for 
a century, and will remain, one of inextinguishable enmity. 
Nearly the whole advance made by the Czars into Furthest 
Asia has been made at Chinese expense, and Russia is now 
the one great country which borders by land on China, and 
wishes to extend that border. Province after province has 
been rent from the great Asiatic Empire, whose people 
are as proud, or, if you will, as patriotic, as Frenchmen, 
and remember a lost province through generations. 
Tribe after tribe of Tartars, born subject to the Mant- 
chus, has transferred its allegiance to the White Em- 
peror, whose agents are sleeplessly intent on securing 
the submission of the remainder, and might, if that hap- 
pened, order, in Russian interest, another Tartar march 
upon Pekin. Nor are the Mantchus, who feel insulted 
as well as frightened by the ceaseless Russian advance, 
either indifferent or asleep. A few years ago, favoured by 
some circumstances in Europe, by the new strength of their 
Army, which had just eaten up the Panthays, or Mussulman 
Chinese of the extreme West, by the discovery of a 
General who knew how to waste human life to advantage, 
and, we fancy, by some timidity, chiefly financial, felt in St. 
Petersburg, the Chinese actually recovered Kuldja, and 
arrested, by one of the most hideous massacres on record, 
a Russian advance in the direction of Kashgar. More- 
over, they put in practice a plan which is horribly 
embarrassing to Russian officials, who, arbitrary as they 
are, shrink from massacre in cold blood. The overspill 
of China would drown Asia, if it could get out, and 
Pekin encourages it to get out, on the Russian side. 
Silently, unarmed, except with agricultural implements, 
in small detachments, appearing everywhere at once, 
the Chinese agriculturists pour as settlers into deso- 
late Russian provinces, begin to till, put up villages, 
form Societies, and re-establish China on Russian soil. 
The Russian authorities, especially in Manchuria, are put 
at their wits’ end by the invasion. They do not want the 
Chinese, they do not like to kill them, and they have been, 
it is said, at last compelled to announce, informally, 
that if any more Chinese cross the border without per- 
mits, they shall be shot at sight. That is wicked, of 
course, if it is done; but it is quite certain that if 
Australia or California bordered on China, Californians 
or Australians would do the same thing, and plead irre- 
sistible necessity. At all events, the Kuldja, the immi- 
gration, and, we believe, some recent menaces, have tried 
Russian temper to the uttermost, and have, it is truly 
or falsely reported, specially irritated the Czar, who is 





consequently urging forward the great Siberian railway 


with an energy which rather dismays his financial advisers, 
who declare that the Asiatic Department would spend the 
whole revenue of the Empire if it could. The Russians, 
therefore, are no friends to the Mantchu dynasty; they 
refuse to join in a policy which, if successful, will increase 
its stability ; and they may, if they see a fair prospect of 
success, actively favour the Chinese party, which, though 
equally patriotic, will fix its seat of empire at Nankin, and 
will be comparatively careless what happens in Tartary, 
whether Russian or Chinese. The new policy, therefore, 
while maintaining order in China, may involve to the 
Powers considerable and persistent effort, for nothing can 
heal the breach between Chinese and Tartars; and Russia, 
if she takes the Chinese side, will be as persistent through 
generations as they are themselves. 


There is one other argument often advanced in favour 
of “decisive” measures in China which requires an answer. 
There is an idea afloat among some Anglo-Chinese and a 
good many English journalists, that if Europe, or, still 
better, England alone, would be a little “firmer” at. 
Pekin, and once more threaten the capital itself, Europe 
or England might obtain a Protectorate in China, might 
control its statesmen, and might “ guide” its Government 
into Western ways, especially the building of rail-~ 
ways, the collection of a great revenue, and the com- 
plete adoption of Free-trade. Even if that theory were 
correct, we should still repudiate that policy. God help. 
us! have we not enough to do in India, Africa, and the 
rest of the world, without undertaking the government or 
the guidance of another fourth of the human race? The 
theory, however, has no foundation. The Chinese have no 
intention whatever of being “ protected ” or “ governed ” 
or “guided into civilised ways;” and though weak in 
many respects, they are a yellow people, not a brown one, 
and retain quite sufficient energy to preserve their inde- 
pendence. But for the unfortunate position of theis 
capital, which was selected for the sake of Tartary, not 
China, they could not be invaded with success without. 
an expenditure of life which no European State, or com- 
bination of States, would incur for such an object; and 
even if England, by an accident or a sudden and lucky 
spring, gained an ascendency over the Court, it would be 
without beneficial consequence. It is hard enough to 
govern Chinamen at Singapore under the guns of the fleet, 
and we could not govern them in the interior of China at 
all. The moment the ascendency was suspected, it would 
be met by passive resistance, by the formation of huge 
Secret Societies, and by insurrections covering areas 
which we could only subdue, or indeed affect, by mas- 
sacres from which the very soldiers would shrink. The 
land is choked with ingenious artificers; the people, 
though not soldiers, and disinclined to the soldier’s life, 
are not cowards; they would get arms at last; and an 
army Europe could produce would be lost in the multitude 
of its foes. The task, even if it were worth doing, which 
we doubt, is too big to be done, or even thought of, and we 
do not believe that even Russian statesmen contemplate 
the attempt. All we can do is to aid the only government. 
which exists, and holds those swarms together in endurable 
order, to keep on existing ; and even that will be difficult if, 
as appears probable from recent intelligence, St. Petersburg 
takes the other side. 





THE END OF GENERAL BOULANGER. 


HE suicide of General Boulanger is not an event of 
importance, for, politically, the man had been dead 

for at least two years. His followers did not care that 
he was living openly, and even boastfully, in double 
adultery; that he received money from every source, and 
that all he received had a taint of some kind; or that he 
had pledged himself to be the executive agent of half-a- 
dozen different factions: but they were shocked by the. 
want of nerve—-not physical nerve, but the nerve which 
goes to character—betrayed in his flight before M. 
Constans. . He was dead to Frenchmen from that moment, 
and might now be dismissed to his grave with a mere 
record of his death, but that his career was so singular 
and so characteristic an episode in the history of France. 
His sudden and marvellous rise to the popularity which 
in modern States is power, is by no means so inex- 
plicable as it is now the fashion to declare. He 





was a distinguished officer, remarkable alike for energy, 
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for wounds, and for capacity in managing a depart- 
ment, when, in January, 1886, M. de Freycinet, who 
wanted a popular soldier in his Cabinet, made the 
successful Director of Infantry his Minister of War. In 
that capacity he effected some reforms in the interest of 
the conscripts, which made him favourably known to the 
whole Army, and, indeed, to every household in France ; 
and three great parties, all sick of the existing Govern- 
ment, all detesting Parliamentarism, and all longing for a 
man to be their instrument, turned to him with hope. The 
“patriots,” who longed to begin the revanche, and who, as 
the Schniibele incident showed, were immensely stronger 
both in Paris and the Army than they have ever been 
since, fixed on him as a soldier who had never been de- 
feated, and might therefore lead them to victory; the 
Extreme Liberals, including the Socialists in the great 
cities, wanted a dictator to carry out their ideas with 
rapidity and decision, and thought he might be the 
man; and the Monarchists, misled by the Comte de 
Paris, who does not judge men well, believed that he 
might play the part of General Monk. The General, 
with an adroitness for which, as he failed, he is 
now denied all credit, accepted the offers of all three 
parties; organised the patriots into a bodyguard of fifteen 
thousand effective men; so captured the Comte de Paris 
that his friends advanced £120,000 for election expenses ; 
and so convinced the Ultras that he was at heart an Ultra, 
that they supported him to a man, and that M. Henri 
Rochefort still feels, or professes, furious confidence in 
his political honour. When, therefore, the chance arrived, 
and he stood in January, 1889, for Paris, in spite 
of the deadly resistance of the Government, and of the 
bourgeois Republicans, he polled 245,236 votes against 
162,875 for the official candidate. The blow paralysed 
M. Floquet’s Ministry, which understood well that, if 
Paris rose for this man, the private soldiers might refuse 
to fire; and if General Boulanger had marched on the 
Elysée and declared himself head of a Provisional Govern- 
ment, he might have mastered the State, have obtained a 
plébiscite, have declared war for the provinces, and have 
ended an Emperor or a suicide, according to the result of 
the campaign. He was implored by those who hoped to 
use him, to take this course; but he shrank back, a new 
Government was installed in which M. Constans was the 
leading figure, and the General, who had no hold on the 
parties except the belief of each that he would do its 
work, and who needed, therefore, continuous success, 
suddenly fell. M. Constans, a strong man with few 
scruples, had detected the want of nerve within his 
character ; he conveyed to him a threat of arrest and of a 
trial for peculation—he had used, it was said, funds at his 
disposal as Minister of War—his mistress, Madame 
Bonnemain, urged him to avoid a prison; and he 
fled, to sink at once into the comfortable lethargy, 
with pleasant rooms, many cooks, and an adoring 
mistress, which is the ideal and the end of so many suc- 
cessful Frenchmen. The death of Madame Bonnemain, 
as it happened, she having provided all the pecuniary 
means for his inglorious later life, deprived him at once of 
his comfort, his cooks, and his mistress ; and as he could 
not live without those alleviations, he shot himself through 
the head, choosing, of course, for the scene of his self- 
execution his mistress’s tombstone in the cemetery. 

For the nature of the man was essentially histrionic, and 
he comprehended France as a successful actor does his 
audience. He understood quite clearly the part he was to 
play, that of a Henri Quatre, and he made himself up to 
play it, intrigued with the Reds (instead of the Catholics), 
courted the Monarchists (as Henri had done the Royalists), 
and made the only party to which he really belonged, the 
ultra-Chauvinists, believe in him as the Huguenots did to 
the last in the great Béarnais. If he had succeeded, and 
recovered the provinces, he would have gone on with the 
part, have cheated all the factions as the Bourbon did, 
and have lived a showy head of the State, with many fine 
horses, many cooks, many mistresses, and many pretty 
words for the private soldier and the man too poor to be 
contented. Unfortunately for himself, he could not be 
Henri Quatre, but only an actor trying to play Henri 
Quatre’s part, and still more unfortunately, he knew it. 
Nothing but an inner sense of incapacity can explain his 
conduct in the great crises of his life. The accusation of 
cowardice, now so constantly made, is absurd in the face of 
his record, which is that of a man passionately desirous to 








rise by exposing himself to wounds and death whenever 
promotion was to be obtained. He did not fear, but he 
did not believe himself fitted for the great part he was 
acting, shrank when he might have made it a reality, 
shrank when he might have been the hero-captive, 
shrank when his return on the eve of the elections might 
have upset all the calculations of the Government, and 
shrank when he had to face life in solitude and failure. 
He was only an actor dressed as a Prince, and when he 
had to be princely in political daring or personal endurance 
he preferred, and knew that he preferred, to be a com. 
fortable bourgeois, with “a reduced establishment ” of two 
valets, three cooks, a stable, and the rest of it. To the 
last, however, the accurate histrionic instinct remained, 
and instead of dying because he would not live uncom- 
fortable, he died in the way Frenchmen think sublime 
on the stage, a middle-aged Romeo on the tomb of 
a mature and wealthy Juliet. He could never have 
been a great man under any circumstances, for he lacked 
backbone in his character; but he had keen percep- 
tions, he could administer, and if he had but believed 
completely in himself, he might have governed France, and 
perhaps affected the history of the world. The only lessons 
of his career are that audacity is essential, as both Danton 
and Lord Beaconsfield taught, to any great success, and 
that it is in the very nature of France to regard an in- 
dividual chief as an alternative to any conceivable scheme 
of government. The Republic will “consolidate” itself 
more and more strongly—until the man arrives. 





GENERAL VON CAPRIVI ON PEACE. 


F the “ Sovereigns and statesmen” of Europe actually 
govern, as Lord Beaconsfield thought they did, there 
must be peace in Europe for some years. They rise one 
after another, to affirm with ever-increasing solemnity that 
they dread the next great war; that they will do nothing 
whatever to further its outbreak ; that, for the present at 
least, it is next to an impossibility. We quoted last week 
a speech made at Goffritz by the German Emperor which, 
if correctly reported, proves that he positively shudders at 
the idea of the war, and that he will not hasten it, if it 
must come, by a single month, even though his reluctance 
should lose his country all the advantage which anti- 
cipating his enemy might secure. M. Ribot, the French 
Foreign Minister, on Sunday, in a speech at Bapaume 
marked by a stately calmness which for years past 
has been wanting in the oratory of French Ministers 
of State, gave the restoration of France to her place 
in Europe as the very reason why she would not go 
to war. “It is not at a moment when,” having, as he had 
previously explained, found a great ally, “ France is in a 
position to cultivate peace with the greatest dignity, that 
we shall expose ourselves to the danger of compromising 
it.” That is a most remarkable “aside” to be addressed 
to Europe; and it is evident that the German Govern- 


‘ment, slow as it is to trust professions, honestly believes 


this one, and does not expect war. The German Chan- 
cellor, General von Caprivi, on Sunday declared at a public 
breakfast in Osnabriick, that “anxiety as to whether the 
present situation could be maintained was groundless,” 
and that “no Government in Europe, so far as he 
could judge, desired to bring about a war which would 
probably exceed all former wars in its sufferings and results.” 
General von Caprivi has not the personal ascendency of 
Prince Bismarck, but he is master of his department, he 
is entirely trusted by his Emperor, and he must know that 
general tone of each Court which, far more than its 
declarations, gives the clue to its designs. Yet in the 
evening he went even further, and in the midst of officers 
only, and at a gathering only partially public, he declared 
that “at the present moment there was not the slightest 
ground for doubting that peace would be maintained; no 
cloud darkens the political horizon.” We have, therefore, 
the British Premier, the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, the French President, the German Emperor, 
the German Chancellor, and the Austrian Emperor, all 
asserting that peace will be, can be, and shall be preserved. 
Moreover, though the Russian Emperor rarely speaks in 
public, and probably, owing to Panslavist pressure, would 
not, if he did speak, be quite so emphatic in favour of 
peace, it is well known that this is his opinion also; that 
he dreads the awful responsibility of the great war, and 
its conceivable effect upon his dynasty ; and that, if he is 
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left free to act, war will be indefinitely postponed. The 
rulers of Europe in fact say that, for their part, they 
intend peace; and we see no reason whatever for sus- 
pecting them of deception. That they could deceive if 
necessary, we should not question, the ideas of the elder 
diplomacy still governing the Courts of the Continent ; but 
on this occasion their words have a ring of truth. They 
do not say the conventional sayings about war and blood- 
shed and the will of God, but confess openly that they are 
afraid of war when it involves such unlimited. liability. 
We believe they are speaking the simple truth, and that if 
any one of them could by a considerable sacrifice of his 
personal comfort make peace certain for twelve months, he 
would decide upon the sacrifice without hesitation. 


Why, then, is not Europe finally reassured? If all the 
masters of armies honestly mean peace, and the armies 
themselves are fully obedient to discipline, why should 
the general public fear war, or study rumours with 
trembling anxiety, or hesitate to stake its money on enter- 
prises involving “long commitments”? ‘The populace 
cannot make a war, nor can the armies begin campaigning 
without the full consent of the Sovereigns and statesmen 
with whom, and not with the soldiers, the keys of the 
Treasuries rest. The answer is to be found in three facts, 
of which the public has fully as many means of judging as 
the rulers. The first is, that war very frequently arises 
from unexpected causes; that Europe of late years, its 
Sovereigns included, has repeatedly been deceived by 
appearances; and that, whenever the wind blows, ships 
lying close to each other may collide without their 
captains’ will. In the present state of Europe, a storm- 
wave may sweep at any moment over the surface of opinion, 
driving the ships together, and rendering all precautions 
nugatory or absurd. A cry may be heard in France or 
Russia, or even Germany, before which the Governments 
of those countries can do nothing but bow their heads, 
aware that, if they resist further, their moral weight with 
the armies will be lost or fatally impaired. The second is, 
that the Sovereigns and statesmen, though entirely honest 
in their professions, and though personally indisposed to 
war, are not absolutely sure of their own consistency or 
of their neighbours’ faith. A distrust of the imme- 
diate future lurks in all their hearts. Not one of 
them would so much as consider a project of dis- 
armament. They are not anxious, as their prede- 
cessors were, for the support of more troops, they 
are frightened at the pressure of the conscription, and 
they would be delighted to relieve their Treasuries from 
almost unendurable demands; yet, if asked to abstain 
from adding to their forces, from increasing their military 
budgets, from revising armaments only just completed, 
they would shake their heads in melancholy silence, and 
plead necessity. They all feel poor, they all dread 
Socialism, they are all convinced that solvency is the very 
life of States; yet they all, while honestly declaring that 
they expect peace, are preparing to ask their peoples 
for fresh supplies, useless or worse, unless war is very 
close at hand. The additions which will be made next 
spring in France to the fortifications against Italy, in 
Germany to the artillery, in Austria to the line—twenty- 
nine thousand men—-and in Russia to the cavalry already 
massed in the West, would at any other time not only 
appal but seriously anger the officers responsible for the 
different Exchequers. If peace is so certain, why this 
unwilling outlay of treasure wanted, as Sovereigns and 
statesmen entirely recognise, for a hundred better ends ? 
There will be no flood, they say, but double the thickness of 
the dykes; there shall be no flood, but multiply the 
watchers against rat-holes by three; there can be no flood, 
but renew the puddling all along the sea-walls. And 
lastly, the public sees, and the Sovereigns and statesmen 
see, that none of the true causes of war are removed, or 
can be removed, by any effort which rulers are competent 
to make. France cannot peacefully recover her provinces. 
The Germans cannot get away from their dangerous posi- 
tion between two fires. The Slav cannot rid himself of his 
longing to get out of the locked room in which he has 
grown so strong, and be free, as other peoples are, to range 
all over the world. The enmities, and above all the secret 
apprehensions entertained by each of the great races, are 
neither mitigated nor suspended. The only thing, in 
fact, that is sure, is that governing men mean peace ; and 
governing men are of all men those whom circumstances, or 
changes of opinion, or changes among their connection=, most 








rapidly affect. A death—that of the Emperor of Austria 
—might in a day change the whole face of European 
politics. We can see no reason in M. Ribot’s speech, 
though we recognise its conciliatory dignity, nor General 
von Caprivi’s speech, though we perceive its hearty 
sincerity, for altering the opinion we have all along 
endeavoured to defend, which is, that the Sovereigns 
honestly dread war, that, aided by circumstances, they 
will be able to keep it off for this year; but that the causes 
leading to another great war are permanent, are beyond 
the control of all the rulers together, and may suddenly 
and unexpectedly manifest an almost volcanic force. The 
captains of the fleet may all remain friends, as for practical 
purposes they all at this moment are, and yet the ironciads 
may collide. 





MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 
E wish that all advocates of Disestablishment were 
as moderate and reasonable as Mr. Goldwin Smith. 
His article in the Nineteenth Century has not convinced us, 
for reasons that will presently be seen. But it shows with 
much force the invalidity of many of the arguments that 
are urged against the change, and it lifts the controversy 
out of that atmosphere of temper and exaggeration in 
which it is so often allowed to dwell. That is in itself a 
very great gain. It is hardly too much to say that it 
would be better that Disestablishment should be brought 
about after fair argument and full consideration, than that 
it should be averted by a mere political victory. ‘No 
one,” says Mr. Goldwin Smith, “who knows what the 
village church is to English life, as well as to English 
landscape, can wish to see Disestablishment made a party 
question.” It cannot become so without injury to both 
sides. The cause of religion suffers from the unfairness and 
irrelevance alike of the defence and of the attack. Both 
sides are tempted to employ arguments which they know 
to be only in part valid, and to state as fact that which 
they suspect to be only in part true. When we are dealing 
with Mr. Goldwin Smith, we have no corrections to make 
on either of these grounds. No exception need be taken 
to his statement of his own case; the most that has to 
be said is that he does not see all that is to be said on behalf 
of his adversary’s case. 
With Mr. Goldwin Smith’s opening assumption that 
“ Disestablishment appears to have in its favour the general 
drift of things,” we have no quarrel. Lord Selborne, 


indeed, has denied it; but all that his denial comes to is 


that this general drift has not run its full course. It has 
not yet begun in Russia, it is in its infancy in Anstria, it 
is for the time arrested in France and Spain and B-lgium. 
But in these last cases, though the Church is stii! estab- 
lished, she has been disendowed, and even as an Estailish- 
ment she only takes her share of the State pay which is 
distributed among three or four religions. Establishment 
on the principle of concurrent endowment is a wholly 
different thing from the exclusive establishment of a 
single creed. But when all this has been conceded, we have 
not got very far. A drift may be in a wrong direction, 
and so it may be a duty to resist it, or it may admit of 
being arrested, and so it may be worth our while to resist 
it. Mr. Goldwin Smith’s next point is, that the dangers 
commonly apprehended from Disestablishment are purely 
imaginary dangers. “I have lived,” he says, “both in a 
Canadian city and in a country-town of the United States. 
Iam much mistaken if society and life are not fully as 
religious there under the free system as they are in 
England under that of a State Church.” There, equally 
with England, the Church is “the centre of philanthropic 
effort, and even of social life.” There is the same building 
of churches, the same church-going, and the same obser- 
vance of Sunday. Missions and Sunday-schools are equally 
flourishing, and the Churches are able to distribute large 
sums in charity. In the Northern States, the clergy 
are as well paid as they are in England, and a first- 
rate preacher in a great American city has the income 
without the liabilities of an English Bishop. The clergy 
are not the objects of class-feeling or dislike to the people, 
as they sometimes are in England ; the laity do not meddle 
with the teaching of the pulpit; congregations have been 


loyal to their pastors even when their loyalty has been - 


severely tried ; their clergy remain in their parishes as long 
and as securely as in England; and “against any possible 
evils arising from the restlessness or caprice of congrega- 
tions, we have to set the torpor which may be bred by 
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security and the chances of irremoveable incapacity or 
decrepitude.” We read all this with great satisfaction. 
If Disestablishment does come, it is pleasant to know that 
it need not bring in its train the evils sometimes antici- 
pated from it. But the fact that a change may be less 
mischievous than we have been accustomed to think, is 
not an argument in its favour. It is only a consolation 
when a change has actually come about, or is seen to be 
inevitable. Those who think that the religious system 
which exists in England works well on the whole, will not 
be tempted to upset it because a different system might 
work equally well. “It mout,” as Uncle Remus says, “ but 
then, again, it moutent.” Nor, again, are we converted 
by Mr. Goldwin Smith’s sketch of Anglican Church 
history. It is quite true that the Tudor Church was 
Protestant or Papist at the pleasure of the Sovereign for 
the time being; that under the Stuarts the King was 
an autocrat, and the Archbishop of Canterbury an 
ecclesiastical Vizier; that in the next century the 
. Church lost the power of legislating for herself; that 
the history of her relations with the Crown and with 
Nonconformists, of her interested preaching of passive 
‘obedience and non-resistance, and her equally interested 
vejection of them when they ceased to be profitable, is not 
‘one to which Churchmen can look back without shame. 
But Mr. Goldwin Smith has not shown that these things 
are inseparable from Establishment; indeed, he proclaims 
that they are things of the past. But in that case, how 
do they bear on our present action? If they still existed, 
‘we might feel that the only way of escape from them lay 
through Disestablishment; as they exist no longer, why 
may not we go on reaping a benefit for which we are no 
longer asked to pay too high a price ? 

The positive and present reasons which Mr. Goldwin 
Smith brings forward in favour of Disestablishment in 
England, are the legislative immobility to which the 
Church is now condemned, the freedom from religious 
quarrels that Disestablishment would ensure, and the 
beneficial effect it would have upon Nonconformist politics. 
Legislative immobility seems, we confess, to be rather a 
gain than a loss. With the present passion for experiment, 
and the conviction of each fresh group of theorists that 
the salvation of the Church lies in the acceptance of their 
particular cure for ecclesiastical ills, it is the only protec- 
tion we have against ill-considered change. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith will reply that there has been change, only it has 
been the result, not of regular legislation, but of the 
irregular action of individual clergymen. That is true ; but 
for ourselves, we greatly prefer that experiments of this 
‘kind should be tried by individual clergymen rather than 
by the Church herself. In the one case, no one is com- 
mitted except the individual clergyman. He may, indeed, 
grievously annoy his congregation by the changes he makes 
in the service; but they would be equally annoyed if these 
same changes had been introduced by a majority in some 
Church Assembly. As itis, the clerical tyranny may soon be 
overpast, or the congregation may learn to love what they be- 
gan by hating. As regards freedom from religious quarrels, 
we believe that Disestablishment would only multiply such 
quarrels. They would be less scandalous, perhaps, because 
they would not be fought out before a State Court; but 
the access to the Ecclesiastical Courts would be easier than 
it is in an Established Church, and there would be even 
stronger motives for submitting cases to their decision. A 
trial before the Judicial Committee costs a great deal of 
money, and cannot be trusted to settle the points raised 
by the suit. A trial before the Court of a Voluntary 
Church costs little, and leads to a conclusive judgment. 
With such a prospect as this before them, the Church 
Association would long ago have brought every difference 
between the two parties in the Church to a definite 
issue. Questions of doctrine would have been fought 
out, as well as questions of ritual, with the inevitable 
result of intensifying mutual hostility and making 
it difficult for the defeated party to remain in the same 
Church which contained their antagonists. This is what 
would certainly have happened if Disestablishment had 
come twenty years ago, when the feeling which gave 
birth to the Public Worship Regulation Act was at its 
height. We do not say that the consequences would 
be equally disastrous if it were to happen now. Time 
thas done much to make the two parties understand 
one another better, and to induce them to tolerate what 
they do not understand. But the danger would be lessened, 








not removed, and by some unexpected accident Disestab. 
lishment might even now be found to be closely linked 
with Disruption. Those who fear this will hardly be in- 
duced to stand the risk for the sake of the possible 
influence which Disestablishment would exert on Noncon- 
formists. A Nonconformist minister,” says Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, “is not the natural ally of Jacobins...... He 
is a Radical and a Home-ruler because it is from that 
party that he hopes to get religious equality.” It is a 
plausible theory, but not, as we think, atrue one. With the 
Church disestablished, the Nonconformist minister would 
still, we believe, cherish the same vague aspirations for a 
political millennium, combined with the same belief that it 
can be reduced into possession by a course of Radical 
legislation. In this mood, he would regard Disestablish- 
ment as only an earnest of greater victories to come, a 
mere clearing of the ground on which the social edifice of 
the future is to be built. 





THE REPORT OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL 
FEDERATION. 


HE real interest of the great political picnic which 
began at Newcastle on Friday, centres in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech. ‘Till he has spoken, no one can tell in what 
particular channel the main stream of Gladstonianism will 
be directed. Since, however, we shall not be able to com- 
ment on his utterances till next week, it may be worth while 
to say something about the Report issued by the National 
Liberal Federation,—a document which, though bearing 
traces of having been concocted in the offices of a clique 
of political wire-pullers, is nevertheless the official pro- 
nouncement of the attitude of the party in regard to the 
various items of the Liberal programme. ‘The astute 
managers who compiled this “foxy” document, while 
definitely committing themselves as little as possible, 
evidently proceeded on the plan of following the line of 
least resistance wherever it might lead them. They have 
watched, no doubt, with the utmost care the expressions 
of floating opinion, and they have caught and placed in 
their programme those items which created least internal 
friction and opposition. Far be it from us to blame them 
for doing this. In all probability, this “ skimming ” from 
the political pond of anything that rises easily to the surface, 
is a function which it is necessary that some one in a party 
should perform, and, at any rate, the “product” is ex- 
tremely interesting, and well worth investigation. The 
opinions expressed in the Report are, in fact, what the 
party wire-pullers believe will and ought to prove the 
fashionable opinions among Gladstonians during the 
coming political year. Without question, then, they are 
worth considering. Like enterprising tradesmen, how- 
ever, the National Liberal Federation not only try to find 
out what sort of changes their public desire, but also 
aspire, when once they have fixed on a particular policy, 
to give a “lead” in regard to it to the party as a whole. 
They try, in fact, first to find out what is likely to prove 
a popular fashion, and then to set it. 

In no instance is this more marked than in that 
portion of the Report which deals with the Labour 
candidates. The Report here has to please both the 
working men who want Labour Members, and the rich 
middle and upper-class politicians who supply the organi- 
sation with money, and who want to keep as many seats as 
possible free to the possessors of long purses. Under these 
circumstances, the “lead” on Labour representation was a 
very difficult one to give; but it must be pronounced to 
have been given with a wonderful amount of what the 
Scotch would call pawkiness. After mentioning how 
glad the Federation always is to support Labour candidates, 
and enumerating the new Labour candidates who are 
coming forward at the General Election in the Gladstonian 
interest, the Report gives the following backhander to the 
Labour party :—“‘ The Committee regrets to observe that 
in one or two constituencies, so-called Labour candidates 
have been adopted in opposition to well-known and tried 
Liberal Members. Such a policy if persisted in can result 
in nothing but disaster. It will alienate loyal members of 
the Liberal Party, and will greatly retard the return of 
genuine representatives of Labour. Nor can it be over- 
looked that in all these cases opposition is directed against 
Liberal Members, and in no single case against a Tory.” 
This passage is made, indeed, the excuse for a sort of general 
disquisition upon how unreasonable it is to suppose that 
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there can be a flood of Labour Members let loose upon 
Parliament. That may be very right and proper in 
theory, but there is a reason in practice against it. 
What that reason is, few of our readers will, we 
should think, be able to guess. Strange to say, 
it is the existence of the House of Lords and of an 
Established Church which forbids the Federation to 
encourage Labour representation in the way it would 
like. The process by which this remarkable conclusion 
is reached is worth examining in detail. “The return of a 
large number of Labour representatives to the Legislature 
of New South Wales has,” says the Report, “ ufforded 
encouragement to the advocates of a Labour party inde- 
pendent of all political combinations. It is forgotten that 
the circumstances of the Colonies and of the United King- 
dom are widely different. In the former, many of the 
great questions which divide parties at home have no 
existence. There is no hereditary House of Lords, no 
privileged Church ; there is an unrestricted franchise. In 
the United Kingdom, however, these and other burning 
questions have yet to be solved ; they create dividing-lines 
in the whole community, from the Peer to the peasant ; 
and so long as they remain unsettled, a Labour party 
independent of party considerations cannot assume any 
real magnitude.” We must really congratulate the National 
Liberal Federation upon the way in which they get out of the 
difficulty caused by their not running more Labour candi- 
dates. That they cannot, is due to the existence of the Lords 
and the Church. But the existence of the Lords and 
the Church is the fault of the Tories. Ergo, that the 
National Liberal Federation does not support more Labour 
candidates is the fault of the Tories. Who can help 
admiring the logic of the Federation? They have 
evidently taken to heart Lord Westbury’s maxim :—*“ Never 
make a mistake in logic. That is sure to be found out. 
The facts remain at your disposal.” Facts must be very 
much at the disposal of those who represent the Lords 
and the Church preventing the Federation encouraging 
Labour candidates. Before leaving Labour representa- 
tion, however, the Committee evidently thought it neces- 
sary to add a little “ soft-sawder.” This they did in 
the following highly judicious manner. The way in which 
a half-promise of paid Members is slipped in is a model 
piece of non-committal manifestoing. ‘The obstacles 
to increased Labour representation in the House of 
Commons are very great. The Federation has long 
been pledged to do what it can to reduce those 
obstacles by placing the returning officers’ charges 
on the rates, thus cheapening elections, and by recog- 
nising the principle of payment of Members. The 
Committee is more than ever convinced that the true 
policy of the Labour Association is that of alliance with 
the party to which the overwhelming majority of their 
members has always belonged, and whose motto is now, as 
it has ever been, ‘The greatest good of the greatest 
number.’ ” 

The “lead” given-on the Education question is not 
a little amusing. We are told that “it is a satis- 
factory reflection that, as the result of the Liberal Party’s 
determination to take the best Education Bill they 
could get from the reluctant givers, there is now 
im operation a scheme which could at least be made 
the basis of a system of national education.” “ Re- 
luctant givers” is good. The Unionists apparently 
proved their reluctance by passing a Bill which they were 
under no sort of pledge to introduce. More important, 
however, than this is the “lead” given in regard to “the 
condition of the rural population.” Here the Federation 
feel on safe ground. Do not all the signs, including the 
silly-season correspondence in the Daily News, show that 
“the soil” is “booming,” and is sure to create interest ? 
Besides, the land is a safe subject for reform proposals. 

ou may “resolute till the cows come home” on land- 
reform without any fear of making ill-blood, for too few 
people understand the subject to make it a cause of 
friction. Accordingly, the Federation have “spread 
themselves” at great length on this subject, and aided 
by a special band of “ well-known Members of Parliament 
representing county constituencies,” “they have drawn 
Up a regular detailed programme of rural reform. 

he items of this programme may be given in short. 
here are, according to the Daily News’ account of the 
scheme, to be District Councils, and also Parish Councils, 
elected by ballot on the “One man, one vote” principle, 








with control of allotments, powers of initiative in providing 
land for allotments or other public purposes, control of 
parish charities, supervision of commons and rights-of-way, 
sanitary powers, and management of parish schools or full 
representation on Boards of Managers. The compulsory 
registration of titles and cheap transfer of land by change 
in the register are to be introduced, as well as the prohibi- 
tion of the system of life estates and the abolition of the 
custom of primogeniture in cases of intestacy. Complete 
security for the tenant-farmer’s improvements, the amend- 
ment of the Allotment Act, and the bestowal on County 
Councils of compulsory powers to purchase land for public: 
purposes, are also demanded. The division of rates 
between the owner and occupier is another feature of the 
programme, and so is “ the completion of the work of Free 
Education, and the development of practical instruction 
in relation to the various employments of those who live 
in the rural districts.” Lastly, the Federation Committee 
propose the reform of the Magistracy, and the abolition of 
property qualification. These suggestions, the Committee 
add, ‘‘are not to be considered in any sense as final, but are 
to be subjected to further review and probably extension.” 
Most of these proposals are well enough, and would be 
accepted by the majority of Unionists with but slight varia- 
tions. Itis, however, impossible to prevent oneself smiling 
when this revolution not only in our land-tenure, but in 
our whole rural administrative system, is set forth as a 
mere side-dish to Home-rule. Whatever else is doubtful, 
no one Parliament will both repeal the Union and adopt 
the Federation’s rural programme. It isa pretty play- 
thing, and may serve to amuse the labourers; but it is 
nothing more, and no one, therefore, will feel inclined to 
discuss it in detail, outside a school debating society.. 

Before leaving the Federation Report, we must note the 
passage in which the question of a reform of our electoral 
laws is dealt with, for, if we mistake not, it will be found to 
commit the Gladstonian leaders to more than they will 
care for. “If, after the General Election,” says the 
Report, “there should be an attempt to force a Liberal 
Government to make an early appeal to the country, let it 
be accepted as the settled determination of the Liberat 
Party that that appeal shall be made to an electorate which 
fully represents the entire people.” Nothing could suit the 
Unionists better than this, and we gladly take note of the 
admission. If an appeal is made “to an electorate which 
fully represents the entire people,” there is an end to alb 
talk of Home-rule, for to adopt that principle means a 
Redistribution Bill under which Ireland will lose, and 
London and the Home Counties gain, some thirty seats. 
Unionists will wish for nothing better, and if the situation 
looked forward to by the Federation ever arises, they may 
feel quite satisfied that they will be reminded of their 
pledge. 








PRETTY SIMPLETONS. 


E had thought that the cult of the pretty simpleton 

had died away, like the cult of “sensibility ” which 
distinguished Miss Austen’s time, and with it the fear of the 
pretty woman of cultivation. We notice, however, that Mrs. 
Snoad, President of the Women’s Progressive Society, at the 
end of a most sensible, and indeed able, letter advising girls. 
what to do if they find life too monotonous, published in the 
Daily News of Tuesday, thinks it necessary to remind them and. 
their mothers that young women with brains and energy to 
use them do get married. We hear, too, on many sides that 
the old dread which thirty years since so greatly checked the 
progress of women’s education, has again revived, and that a 
wave of opinion is warning mothers and young women that 
culture makes the latter too “formidable ” to young men, and 
that “the clever ones” miss the most natural and most fitting of 
women’s careers. They get appointments sometimes, but they 
never get proposals. We believe that the facts are misrepre- 
sented, and that the fear, which if well founded would rightly 
check education, is almost entirely without foundation. Having 
watched the movement in favour of female education from the 
beginning with entire impartiality—that is, with a keen dis- 
like for the “advanced ” women who want, as Mr. Frederick 
Harrison says, to be “abortive men,” to vote, and to ride 
astraddle, and to discuss “ The Kreutzer Sonata,” and a strong 
sympathy for the women who desire culture, and gainful work, 
and control of their own money—we think we may say con- 
fidently that to the latter, their grand profession, marriage, is 
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in no way debarred. Attractions for attractions, they are 
courted just as much as their foolish sisters. They are 
flirted with less, partly because very young men demand 
in those they flirt with a certain amount of silliness, 
so that in flirting there may be no demand upon the 
intellect, and partly because of a fault of manner of which 
we speak below; but they receive just as many serious 
proposals. The men who can marry, and who nowadays are 
usually thirty-three—a social misfortune, owing mainly to the 
late period at which the successful now retire from active life 
—are men of a certain experience, and by no means fools. 
They are attracted by good looks, whether in the foolish or 
the wise virgins, and are carried away by unusual beauty, as 
they were in the days of Helen, and will be when the world 
cools; but they are quite conscious of the advantage possessed 
by the sensible and the cultivated. They know what terrible 
bores ignorant girls can be—we do not mean by “ ignorance ” 
mere want of familiarity with learning—how utterly un- 
reasonable they often are, and how much more liable 
they are in middle life to grow acrid, snappish, or posi- 
tively ill-tempered. There is no one so perverse as the 
woman without intellectual interests whose situation happens 
to be at variance with her ideas of comfort, or who, being 
comfortable, is conscious of the faint contempt, or rather, 
slight avoidance, of those around her. Women are perfectly 
well aware when men listen from politeness alone, and those 
among them to whom that lot falls grow as bitter as some 
disappointed spinsters. The men of thirty-three know per- 
fectly well how great a part friendship plays in married life, 
how it deepens affection, and how difficult it is to feel 
friendship for a woman whose early charm has passed, who 
does not understand one word in six you say, and who can 
neither sympathise with failure, nor understand why you have 
succeeded. Camaraderie, one of the most delightful of all the 
bonds of union, is impossible between the able and the silly. 
The men, too, are aware that it is the clever girls, not the 
simpletons, who are free from the senseless extravagance which 
is perhaps, of all the foibles which are not exactly vices, the 
most permanently irritating in wives. That thing at least cul- 
ture has done for the majority of cultured women, it has taught 
them how to count. Here and there, perhaps, may be found 
the “Nina” of Mr. Norris’s clever story, “ Matrimony,” the 
competent and cultured woman to whose selfishness expendi- 
ture seems a necessity, and who is only not extravagant when 
she has six thousand a year, who will plunder her father with- 
out remorse, and keep her mother without a shilling; but the 
immense majority of cultivated girls are economical. Frugality 
is their road to independence. They could not live their lives 
if they cost their fathers too much, and they learn to know 
the value of pounds, to avoid debt with horror, and to see that 
discount is allowed them if they pay ready-money. They are 
not, perhaps, devoted to “ housekeeping” as some of the un- 
lettered are, meaning, three times out of five, endless and 
harassing interference with their servants; but they can keep 
house, when they know their incomes, at an outlay well within 
them. The men understand that by a kind of instinct, our 
system of courtship allowing little chance of real knowledge— 
the American system does, and the Canadian—and they know, 
too, another thing which appeals still more directly to their self- 
love. They know what it is to be bored. There is no bore on 
earth equal to the woman who can neither talk nor listen, who 
has no mental interests in common with her husband, who 
thinks his friends satirical because they attend to her with a 
faint sense of amused amazement, and who gathers round her 
all women except those whose intelligence relieves life of its 
monotony and sense of strain. We should add that the 
men we are speaking of are aware also that, of the two, 
the educated are the more affectionate, but that we know 
this might be a subject of endless argument. Thousands of 
men, otherwise heartily with us, would deny it, remembering 
that a strain of stupidity in sisters or mothers had been com- 
patible with deep affection, and forgetting that, as between 
husband and wife, comprehension is almost essential, we will 
not say quite essential, to a self-sacrificing regard, more 
especially when the mah is, as so many men are, of the rather 
“trying” sort. Carlyle is the only man we can think of 
whose inmost life it is not an impertinence to quote, and no 
stupid woman could have loved Carlyle for three weeks on 
end. The one stupid woman, or, at all events, uncultured 
woman, who tried to love Shelley—of course a most extreme 


instance, moths and stars being separated by irresistible fiat 
—made a horrid mess of the business. 


This is not a “ society ” paper, and we shall not be guilty of the 
vulgarity of adducing the hundred instances known to all men 
in the last thirty years in which the “great matches” of the 
world have fallen to the women with cultivated brains, though 
we suppose we may mention that in the most striking instance 
of modern life, the rise of Mademoiselle de Montijo, her 
beauty was not her only charm—the Empress never could 
spell French, but her letters are as good as any but the best of 
Madame Mohl’s—but we think any old lady who remembers 
society would give evidence of the fact. Nothing can com. 
pensate with most “askers,” as Mrs. Oliphant calls men who 
are seeking wives, for decided meanness or insignificance of 
appearance, unredeemed even by eyes or bearing; but apart 
from that, and from the intense self-absorption which study 
induces in a few women—a misdirection of the habit 
of concentration—the reason for the dread of neglect by 
men now once again expressed by mothers, is, we believe, 
to be explained without much difficulty. The girls of 
culture are too frank of speech, contradict men, unless 
much and visibly their elders, too often and too bluntly, 
and are thereupon condemned as “formidable.” This habit, 
for it is nothing worse, does not proceed in them, as it 
does in most men, from either arrogance, or temper, or want 
of self-control, for they do not display it towards women, even 
when intellectually their inferiors. It proceeds from delight 
in intellectual independence, from an unexpected sense of 
mental equality which must be made audible, even in a téte-d- 
téte, to be thoroughly enjoyed. The girl does not want to be 
rude, or snubbing, or even pert, but only to be separate, 
to say her own saying and think her own thought, and 
avoid being “merged,” as we once heard it expressed, in 
any way whatever. “I can think for myself” she feels, “and 
I like doing it,” and she contradicts flatly in order to make 
herself quite certain. You will sce a son do it to his father, 
or a clever lad to his tutor, from precisely the same motive; 
but men who are on an equality rather avoid it, striving rather 
to differ utterly under cover of some formula of assent, and 
disliking the Hazlitt way—he used to contradict everybody, 
even the watchman when calling the hour—and they dislike it 
in women most particularly. Even very sensible young men 
of experience will retreat before it with a sense of disappoint- 
ment and choler, and never again, unless by accident, give 
the girl who has tried, as they think, to “ put them down” a 
chance of showing that she was attempting nothing of the 
kind. The habit isa mere gesture in reality, a colt’s kick of 
pleasure in the free field, and not, as it often is in old women, 
a sign of vicious temper; but it constantly ruins a bright 
girl’s chances, and has done much to create in society an im- 
pression which is, we feel satisfied, on the evidence of facts, 
entirely unfounded. The cultivated girls have, in fact, a trick 
of thinking that argument is conversation, and that contra- 
diction shows mental fearlessness, which men, even tolerant 
nen, never quite like, and very seldom recognise for what it is, 
a mental “ way” of young and able women, not half so bad to 
bear as a precisely similar trick of the stupider sort, the habit 
of speaking in little breaks of underlined italics. That isa trick, 
too; but while the former recognises implicitly the competence 
of the interlocutor, and is, in truth, a raspy compliment, tke 
other always means that, in the judgment of the woman who 
vocally underlines, you will, but for her emphasis, be sure in 
your crassitude to miss all her finest points. Contradiction 
in a girl is as often as not a mere sign of joy in intellectual 
freedom, while vocal underlining is usually a sign of the 
narrowest self-conceit. Innocent as the former habit may be, 
however, it ought to be got rid of; for cultivated young 
women may rely on it that it is the main reason, after the 
intellectual antics of the “advanced,” why mothers are once 
more apt to believe that ignorance increases their dau ghters’ 
chance of making a good match. 





COURTESY. 
HE correspondent who has been watching the French 
Autumn Manceuvres for the Times, betrays, in one of 
his letters, a habit of thought which belongs to many 
Englishmen of the middle and upper classes. He 15 
evidently puzzled to understand how the French officers 





| contrive to treat their men with entire courtesy, and 
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yet to retain that directness of speech which is essential 
to the maintenance of strict discipline. He admits that 
the discipline of the French Army is excellent, and that 
he never witnessed “a single instance of insubordination, or 
the slightest approach to it,” and declares that “orders were 
always obeyed willingly, and as a matter of course.” Yet he 
evidently could not help feeling that the officers used “an 
almost unnecessary amount of courtesy in speaking to the 
men ”—‘ an unnecessary amount” he would doubtless call 
an amount which might be taken as a sign of weakness 
or lack of authority on the part of the officer—and 
he has finally to solve his difficulty by opining that 
“national habits must be taken into account.” In other 
words, the English critic, obviously an able and accom- 
plished officer, can only explain what to him is the 
incomprehensible spectacle of strict discipline and courtesy 
going together, by assuming that Frenchmen are differently 
constituted from the rest of the world, and that what does in 
their case would not answer in ours. 


The frame of mind illustrated by these remarks is unfor- 
tunately very common in England, not only as regards the 
Army, but in connection with service of all kinds. Thousands 
of men and women have an uneasy feeling that it does not do 
to be polite and courteous to servants and other persons 
over whom authority has to be exerted. They imagine that 
by being courteous they undermine their own power and 
authority, and that in order to teach the- person who has “ to 
execute orders” his or her proper place, great care must be 
taken to avoid courtesy. ‘If you are hat-in-hand to your 
servants, your clerks, and your shopmen, how can you expect 
them to obey you and respect you? ’—that is the common 
feeling. Courtesy, it is considered, will be sure to be interpreted 
as a sign of weakness,—as an indication that the position of 
master or mistress has been abdicated. Hence it happens 
that there is a great deal of what we may call ceremonial dis- 
courtesy. Plenty of people would like to be as polite to those 
whom they hire to obey their orders as to their social equals ; 
but out of a sort of fear of being thought incapable of com- 
mand, they adopt the plan of speaking to servants as one 
speaks to a dog, or as one writes a sixpenny telegram,—* Fetch 
my greatcoat,” “ Lace up my boots,” “Saddle my horse.” The 
habit, of course, grows like all others, till at last the man who 
is naturally polite and courteous, becomes as bald and bearish 
in his treatment of his inferiors as the foreman of a factory. 
If there were the slightest reason to suppose that people could 
not be made to obey orders by any other way of treatment 
than that of lowering the ordinary standard of courtesy in 
addressing them, it would, of course, be absurd to protest that 
courtesy ought to be shown to those under authority. The world, 
it is quite clear, cannot get on without orders being issued 
and orders being obeyed, and whatever conventions of lan- 
guage make most for the proper and due discharge of orders, 
must be the conventions to be encouraged. But is there the 
slightest reason to suppose that courtesy does make it harder 
to get orders obeyed? It is evident it does not in the French 
Army, or in France generally, and we believe that it would 
not in England. In our Army at the present moment, the 
officers—except perhaps the serjeants and corporals—are, as 
arule, most scrupulous about treating their men justly, and 
avoiding violent and abusive language. Not being rude or 
offensive is, however, a very different thing from being 
courteous. Yet we venture to think that if English officers took 
the trouble to treat their men with the sort of courtesy which 
so bewilders the Times’ correspondent, they would find them 
not less but more amenable to discipline. The officer would 
gain in dignity and the soldier in self-respect, and so in 
the quality which can be most easily worked on to secure 
the due fulfilment of duty. No doubt the British pri- 
vate would at first be somewhat staggered by an officer 
who treated him with courtesy, and might, indeed, for a 
time consider he was being elaborately insulted. Very 
soon, however, he would realise the situation, and would learn 
that when relations governed by courtesy exist, “liberties” 
are not encouraged but forbidden. Nor does habitual courtesy 
prevent, when necessary, the use of language at once forcible 
and direct. Because you treat a man with courtesy, you 
are not deprived of the power to point out to him when 
necessary that he is idle, a coward, or a fool. The effect 
of courtesy, indeed, is to enhance, not diminish, the signifi- 
cance of direct expressions of opinion. The “wiggings” of 








the courteous man are twice as formidable as those of the 
boor. Courtesy, indeed, would pay in the Army, both as 
regards discipline and as regards the popularity of the 
service. Men do not like being spoken to as if they were 
dogs, especially if they are uneducated, and so disinclined to 
take up the logical position, that an order is an order, 
and that the “setting” is immaterial. No doubt the 
behaviour of the officers in this respect is a great deal 
better than it used to be, but considering how easy it 
is to wound the amour propre of the uneducated lower class 
in England —it is the commonest thing in the world for day- 
labourers to leave their employment because “they ain’t a- 
going to stand old So-and-So’s cheek ”—the wonder is, that 
the Army is as popular as it is. As a mattter of fact, the 
lower the culture of the individual, the more necessary it is 
to treat him with courtesy. There is a story of Count 
Schuvaloff riding with Prince Bismarck at a review in Berlin, 
and noticing the German officers cursing and actually kicking 
their men into a mathematically exact line. “Our officers 
would not venture to treat their men like that,” is said to have 
remarked the admiring diplomat. “ Ah! but you must remem- 
ber,” replied his companion, “that half of these canaille have 
been through a University.” Whether the story is true or 
false, it contains a truth. Men who have been taught tothink 
tend to grow what, for want of a better word, we must 
call cynical. They shrug their shoulders, and say: 
‘If they like to curse us, they can,—smooth words, after all, 
wouldn’t make soldiering less irksome.’ This philosophic feel- 
ing, however, is hardly likely to be found in Tommy Atkins; and 
we expect that the nearer the bearing of our officers approaches 
that of the French, and the further it departs from that of 
the Germans, the more popular the service will become. If, 
too, courtesy were the rule in our Army, it would be found 
much easier to exact strict discipline,—the essential condition 
of an Army. Courtesy of bearing, and not mere absence of 
discourtesy, is what is wanted. This, coupled with merciless 
strictness in the enforcement of real duties, is the true 
desideratum. Many forces are no doubt tending to bring 
about the condition we desire, but a great step would be 
gained if people could only learn that courtesy does not imply 
weakness. 


But if more courtesy is wanted in the Army, more is also 
wanted in civil life. Though there are, happily, few families 
left in which the mistress flies in a fury or makes “sarcastic 
remarks” because she finds that her maids have their letters 
addressed “ Miss,” there are hundreds where the little courtesies 
of life which naturally arise among members of the same house- 
hold are jealously checked, in order that the servants may not 
forget their proper place. And this is as true out of the 
house as in. We do not suppose that there will be a reader of 
these lines who will not be able to recall having heard 
shop-assistants treated with discourtesy by blundering but 
well-meaning purchasers. “ Which young lady was it that 
served you?” is a question which is, unfortunately, almost 
always answered by: “It was the young person at that 
counter.” Every one knows that shop-assistants habitually 
refer to each other as “ young ladies” and “ gentlemen ;” yet 
there are hundreds of people who seem to act as if the 
ground would swallow them up, were they to adopt the 
description which courtesy demands. It is sometimes, indeed, 
not a little amusing to see some kindly-looking old gentle- 
man at the Stores, or in a shop, struggling to find an un- 
objectionable phrase. Like Queen Elizabeth, he feels loth 
to say “that man;” and “that gentleman” it is appa- 
rently a point of honour with him not to say. Again, how 
often people tell us as “a good thing,” of a thing to be received 
with any quantity of strident laughter, the fact that the 
greengrocer has referred to a brother-tradesman as “a gentle- 
man.” Then, too, how discourteous are the distinctions 
made as to the granting of the title of “ Esquire.” No doubt 
the title is a most absurd one, but that does not prevent it being 
essentially discourteous to withhold it from people who are 
hurt by not receiving it. The fact is, we want in England a little 
more of that feeling of social equality which is so pleasant a 
feature of French life. There is no necessity for levelling down 
and abolishing the amenities of social intercourse: all we want 
to do is to include within their scope classes now arbitrarily 
excluded. It will be no bad day for England when people 
will not think it necessary to laugh when one labourer refers 
to another as a gentleman, and when servants are not made 
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fun of for introducing the amenities of the parlour into the 
servants’ hall. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE BORE. 

T is yet a moot question whether the bore is made, or 
whether he is born,—whether, that is to say, he is des- 
tined from his birth upwards to be the scourge of his fellow- 
¢reatures, or whether that unhappy function has been forced 
upon him by the untoward circumstances of his education and 
his surroundings. “Unhappy,” perhaps, is hardly the word to 
use, for he himself is supremely unconscious of the part that 
he plays in the world, and the unhappiness is all upon the side 
ef his victims. Did he realise for one short moment the 
sufferings that he was called upon to inflict, it is certain that 
he would cease from being a bore, or, if that were impossible, 
that he would shrink and depart from this life altogether. 


- Utter unconsciousness of the effects that he produces, is the 


very essence of the bore’s existence. For this reason it is that 
most people will maintain that the bore is born; for it does 
not seem possible to them that any man can so artificially 
harden his heart, or so blind his eyes to the obvious 
tortures that his presence and his conversation inflict. For 
our part, we believe that the real bore is both born 
and made. No one, for example, however propitious the 
surrounding atmosphere, can become a full-blown bore without 
having some inherited quality that predisposes him to that 
consummation; nor, on the other hand, can it be possible for 
any one man to be so full of original sin as to become a bore 
without the training and provocation of his early and late 
surroundings. What, then, is the natural and inherited 
quality? We believe that it simply consists in this,—that the 
bore, like Mr. Kipling’s monkey, has been born with too much 
ego in his Cosmos. There is too much self in his world, and 
when that self is developed by education and swollen by sub- 
sequent circumstances, it becomes so portentously large, that 
its owner is apt to believe that the world is all himself—and a 
few insignificant phenomena that only can become important 
in so far as they reflect that self, or illustrate and glorify 
its being. Every bore is selfish,—otherwise he would be 
more conscious of other people’s sufferings. Every selfish 
man is nota bore. Therefore the real and genuine bore is 
a selfish man, and something else besides. To illustrate 
the meaning of our theory, we cannot do better than 
turn to the particular class of men who have suggested this 
investigation,—namely, the Anglo-Indians. Not many days 
ago, there appeared in the columns of the Times a letter from 
an “ Indian Civilian,” who seemed disposed to quarrel with his 
fellow-countrymen at home because he conceived that they 
did not properly appreciate the importance of himself and his 
<olleagues. There was a good deal of reason in his complaint, 
in that English people who stay at home are rather wont to 
be incurious about everything outside the shores of England, 
and to show an exasperating indifference towards all questions 
that do not immediately affect their own interests. Also, 
there was a good deal of truth in the rejoinder that was 
promptly made in the English Press, to the effect that Anglo- 
Indians were generally bores, and, as a rule, courted the 
snubbing that was not unfrequently inflicted on them. Now, 
India is a very hot-bed for the production and propagation of 
bores. And why? Because in no other country, perhaps, in 
the world does the selfish man have so fair a chance of 
developing his very worst and most noxious qualities. By 
examining, therefore, the evolution of the Anglo-Indian bore, 
we may arrive at a fair idea of the first rise and progress of 
the bore in general. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. We have no intention 
of suggesting that the “Indian Civilian” who wrote that 
particular letter to the Times was a bore; on the contrary, it 
is highly probable that he was not, otherwise he would have 
shown himself less thin-skinned with regard to the slights of 
which he complains. Nor would we for a moment suggest 
that all Anglo-Indians are bores, or even that the majority of 
them are bores; -we simply say, India is the most favourable 
place for developing the latent and essential quality that 
changes selfish man into a bore of the first order. And by a 
Selfish man, we mean one who considers himself not only too 
much, but also too highly. At home among his equals and 
his betters, such a man would very likely pass for a fool, and 
being often convinced of his folly, might at last come to 
believe in it himself, and abate his pretensions to the 


notice of wiser men. Out in India, though he may pass 
for a fool among his colleagues, there is, unfortunately, a 
very large majority of the community who are pleased to 
let him pass for anything that he chooses, and to take him 
cheerfully at his own valuation. It can hardly be wondered 
at that, under such circumstances, his sense of proportion 
gets twisted, and his sense of his own importance becomes 
unduly inflated. It may be true that his English colleagues 
have the poorest opinion of his abilities, and do not scruple | 
to display it. But then, on the other hand, there are some 
million, let us say, of dusky natives who, whatever they may 
think of him, are obliged to accept his opinions as they accept 
his rule, because they can make no protest; and some dozens 
of educated Baboos, the mouthpieces of the natives in question, 
who find it greatly to their advantage to swing the censer of 
flattery before him, and burn the incense of deference and 
obedience. Such a man, if he starts in life with too much 
ego in his composition, is sure to be soon and irremediably 
convinced of his greatness and superiority. He returns to 
his native country, and falls back like a pail of water into 
the ocean. In its former place, the water was important, 
and filled the bucket; in the ocean, it is but a drop 
that is lost amidst countless millions of others. Hence it 
comes about that his first and most pressing duty in life is to 
explain who he is; and hence it is that it becomes the most 
pressing desire of those who surround him to avoid both him 
and his explanations. All things considered, it says much for 
the character of the ordinary run of Anglo-Indians that the 
bores among them are not more numerous than they are. To 
give him his due, the Anglo-Indian bore is never so virulent 
as the purely English and home-bred one. The latter, to 
begin with, has rarely so good an excuse, and consequently 
must have started with more than the ordinary share of selfish- 
ness. There are bores to be met with of every conceivable kind 
and variety, but in every case it will be found that egotism, 
combined with stupidity or with the unfortunate results of an 
early training, is at the bottom of their failing. The true egoist 
cannot conceive of the world, or of any of the contents of the 
world, as existing apart from himself. Let us suppose that 
he has become a total abstainer, and is convinced of the 
truth and righteousness of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s doctrines. 
The great light may only have reached his own mind yester- 
day, but it is a matter of genuine surprise to him that it has 
not reached everybody’s mind to-day. The doctrine must be 
true, or he would not believe it; and he is convinced that, if he 
can only succeed in persuading other people that he does 
believe it, and that it has his sanction, they will believe it 
also. It is for the moment the most interesting question to 
him; therefore it must be the most interesting question in 
the world; therefore it is the only one that is worth talking 
about; and therefore he does talk about it with a deadly per- 
sistence,—everywhere, and at all times, in season and out of 
season, and to the awful discomfort of those listeners whom 
he overtakes... The man has so much ego in his Cosmos, that he 
cannot even imagine any suffering, any pleasure, any interest 
in which he does not share; he cannot believe that another 
man suffers from that which gladdens his own heart, that 
there can be any real pleasure outside his company and his 
conversation, or that any one can fail to take an interest in 
what he finds to be all-absorbing. The bore is bad enough 
when he is possessed of a fad, but perhaps the bore who 
has no prevailing idea is even worse. The former may be 
tolerable as long as he is prevented from mounting his hobby ; 
the latter is never tolerable. There is no good in him,—no, 
not one redeeming feature. When he talks, it is of himself 
only, and of everything as it concerns or is related to himself ; 
when he is silent, his very silence is maddening, on account of 
the serene air of self-absorption and self-complacency with 
which it is surrounded. He is his own world; all the rest 
of the world exists for him solely, and apart from him has 
no separate existence. In one sense, he is indeed totus, teres, 
atque rotundus. Moreover, the creature is invulnerable ; to 
contradict him merely shows that you are ignorant; slight 
him, and he will be mildly astonished; insult him, and he 
will be convinced that you are mad; add injury to the insult, 
and he will forgive you for pity of your madness. Never by 
any human means can he be brought to entertain the idea 
that others do not envy and consider him as he admires and 
considers himself. 


Granted that a man can inherit by birth an overpowering 
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tendency to consider and esteem himself to the exclusion of 
ail his surroundings, it is not difficult to imagine the process 
by which such a man is developed into the bore. That 
tendency may be accompanied by a natural density and slow- 
ness of wit and comprehension that prevent him from seeing 
things in their right proportion, and correcting his mistaken 
estimation : this is the case of the dull and stupid bore, the 
most deplorable and the most incurable case, in that for him 
there is no hope of salvation, should his unhappy qualities have 
survived the ordeal of school-life, and he is destined by reason 
of his very stupidity to believe in his wisdom to the end of his 
days. On the other hand, the tendency may be found in a 
really clever and brilliant man, who yet becomes a bore in 
spite of his better judgment. It is to be feared that he 
is not always quite blind to his peculiar failing; he cannot 
help suspecting that he and his ideas are not welcomed with 
the warmth that they deserve; nevertheless, self comes 
gallantly to his rescue, and self-estimation and vanity com- 
bine to beat down the doubts that his intelligence raises. He 
knows that he is very clever, and he believes that he is very 
agreeable ; it is easier for him to despise the opinion of those 
who seem to differ from him in those two points, than to alter 
his own. Also, he is not a little callous to the suffering of 
others, and he would rather please himself by dilating on his 
favourite topic and boring them, than forego that pleasure in 
order to relieve them from their pain. Early surroundings 
and education have, of course, much to answer for: the fond 
worship of foolish parents, pitiful successes at school and 
college, and the admiration of undiscriminating friends, have 
served to turn into bores men that would otherwise have met 
a better fate. But in every case it will be found that the 
element of selfishness is at the bottom of their failing, and 
that if that element could only be stamped out, the bore would 
cease from boring. Unfortunately, for that there is no remedy 
short of a surgical operation. After all, bores have their 
place in the system of things, and probably serve the pur- 
poses for which they were created,—though, as in the case of 
gnats and mosquitoes, one is rather apt to wonder what 
possible good they can have been intended to fulfil. 


ORPHEUS AT THE ZOO. 

i making trial, with the aid of a skilled musician, of the 

effect of sweet sounds on animal ears, we knew that there 
was good reason to doubt whether Orpheus himself might not 
fail to charm within the precincts of the Zoo. For if, on the 
one hand, the creatures so far share the blessings of the golden 
age that they entertain a liking rather than a fear of man, 
and have no dread of a possible enemy behind the mask of 
music, many of them are no strangers to such forms of it as 
are produced by the harmony of a band which plays there 
weekly in summer evenings. To those creatures which have 
lived for years in that part of the gardens near the “ band- 
stand,” the sound of music is no new thing; and it was pos- 
sible that they might be as indifferent to its strains as an 
organ-grinder’s monkey to the music of the street. On the 
other hand, there must be many to which, either from living 
at a distance from the musical centre of the band-stand, or 
in separate buildings, such sounds are new and unusual; 
and others which are but recent arrivals in the gardens, 
fresh from tropical forests, or the wastes and deserts of an 
unmusical world. In any case, to listen to the distant 
strains of a brass-band, is a different experience from that 
enjoyed in a chamber recital by your own violin-player, 
one who can draw from his instrument by sympathetic 
skill melodious chords, sounds soft and weird, grave and gay, 
strident or tremulous, harmonious or suddenly discordant, 
eye watching eye, and quick to change or repeat a note as he 
marks the varying expression of emotion roused by sound on 
animal faces sometimes strangely expressive, or on others in 
which for minutes the eye alone gives token even of life. It 
was on some of these last, the snakes and creeping things, 
that we proposed first to make trial of the powers of sound,— 
partly because Eastern traditions of snake-charming are some 
of the oldest in the world; partly because, if they proved un- 
responsive, this would still leave room to hope that creatures 
of a higher organisation and warmer blood might be more 
appreciative ; and lastly, the day was dark, with thunder and 
rain, and Orpheus himself, in his sylvan concerts, might have 
failed to charm with wetted strings. 
Before visiting the cobras and the pythons, we made our 








way to the insect-house, with some design of making 
trial of the tarantula spider, our violinist having a theory 
of his own that spiders had a liking for harmonious 
sound ; partly, too, from a mixed feeling that the taran- 
tula, whose bite makes others dance, should itself have 
a feeling for musical numbers. Apparently the tarantula’s 
powers are objective only, for it remained in its corner sulky 
and unmoved. But a nest of scorpions was less indif- 
ferent. After the piece of bark hehind which these venomous 
creatures were lurking had been gently overturned, and they 
had settled down to their usual semi-slumbrous state, the 
violin played chords, at first gentle and melodious, then rising 
to a high and sustained series of piercing notes. In a few 
moments, one after another, the creatures began to move, the 
mass became violently agitated, and the torpid scorpions 
awoke into a writhing tangle of legs and claws and stings. 
When the sounds ceased, they became still; when the loud, 
shrill notes were played again, they were again agitated. The 
talking mynah, which lives in the same room, sprang from end 
to end of its cage with ecstatic hops, and whistled and coughed, 
and gave evidence that it at least was a critical listener to the 
rival musician. The pretty dappled Japanese deer, which 
live in a little paddock by the path, were our next audience; 
and as we passed them on our way to the snakes’ house, a few 
soft chords were played by way of trial. The deer were at 
once attracted, and drew near the railings, with ears pointed 
forward. While low, pathetic chords were played, they stood 
still, panting, but not unpleased. At a sudden discord they 
sprang back, and shook their heads. Loud, quick music fol- 
lowed; but this failed to please; they stood further off, 
stamped, and shook their heads again, looking excited and 
defiant. But we had not come to play to the deer that day. 
The snakes and pythons were our object, the more so as we 
could play to these without interruption from the interested 
visitors, whose inconvenient attention our enterprise was 
beginning to attract. 

“ Behind the scenes ” in the new reptile-house lies a most 
interesting region; and Orpheus has a prescriptive right of 
entry to the arcana of the serpent-world. We explained the 
object of our visit,— 

“ Cessit immanis mihi blandienti 
Janitor aule !” 

and we were most kindly taken to the private side of snake- 
land at the Zoo. There, if we may not “ breakfast on basilisks’ 
eggs,” as in the land of Cleopatra’s asp, we may at least see 
the creature that does breakfast on basilisks’ eggs, the great 
monitor lizard, which eats the eggs of the crocodile,—or of hens 
at the Zoo, where crocodiles’ eggsare scarce. There, too, we may 
see young basilisks, or crocodiles, frisking in a homely watering- 
pot; young rats, too, by the score, parti-coloured and piebald, 
the destined food of serpents, but meantime in high spirits and 
playfully squeaking. It was the very place for a chamber- 
concert to the cobras, for the thick plate-glass before the 
cages shuts out the sound of the curious crowd in front, while 
in the back of each compartment is a small square iron door, 
like those through which food is passed in model prisons to the 
inmates of the cells. This door, in the case of the poisonous 
snakes, is set high above the ground, and is reached by a set 
of steps which travels on a rail. It is therefore possible to 
observe the creatures’ movements while the player of the 
music is out of sight below. 

The “ dweller on the threshold” of the snake’s home is the 
monitor lizard, an active and formidable saurian some 5 ft. 
in length, whose watchful habits were said to give warning of 
the approach of the crocodile. It did not belie its reputation 
for watchfulness, for the instant that it heard the sounds of 
the violin through its opened door, it raised its head, and stood 
alert and listening. Then the forked tongue came out and 
played incessantly round its lips; soft, slow music followed, 
and the lizard became quite still, except for a gentle swaying 
of the head from side to side. Two groups of black snakes 
from the Robben Islands next claimed our attention, and gave 
some evidence of the way in which the physical condition of 
the moment affects the sensibilities of these creatures. In the 
first cage, they remained absolutely torpid, looking exactly as 
if carved out in polished ebony. In the next, the heads were 
raised at once, the forked tongues played, and at a sudden 
discord each snake’s head started violently back. Nor was 
this quick repulsion caused by any sudden movement of the 
bow, for the player was invisible. In the next cages to these 
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were some small boas, and Madame Paulus’s pythons, with 
which that lady used to perform in a tank at the Royal 
Aquarium.. The pythons showed no signs of interest, except 
by a quickened respiration ; but a boa was at once attracted by 
the music. As it worked along the rounded rim of its circular 
bath in the direction of the sounds, it gave a beautiful exhi- 
bition of that snake-movement for which we have no name,— 
neither crawling nor creeping, but gently enveloping portions 
of che surface on which it lay with its lower scales, and 
advancing noiselessly and almost imperceptibly. Arrived at 
the side of the bath nearest to the door, it extended its head 
with a kind of tremulous motion until it obtained a view of 
the violin. It remained for some minutes motionless, with its 
eye fixed upon the instrument, until the music became loud 
and strident. Then, in sinuous folds, it dropped like some 
viscous fluid to the ground, and slowly advanced to the door, 
from which it was gently put back by its keeper. 

But the cobra is the snake to which all tradition points as 
most susceptible to musical sounds, and we prepared to watch 
its attitude towards the violin with no little excitement and 
curiosity. The accounts of Indian residents mainly agree in 
saying that the snake-charmer does influence these serpents 
by the monotonous notes of his little bagpipes; that as 
soon as the sound is heard, the snake rises, spreads its hood, 
and often waves its head from side to side in some sort of time 
to the music; and that, under these conditions, these venomous 
serpents may be handled with impunity. The last claim of 
the snake-charmer is perhaps over-bold. The snakes appear 
generally to have their fangs drawn. But in any case, opinion 
agrees that the sound of the pipes does attract and interest the 
cobra. Wild cobras are also induced by the pipe-player to 
come out from the holes in old wells or ruins in which they 
have taken up their residence, the snake being noosed, when 
its body is sufficiently clear of the hole to enable it to be 
jerked away, by the snake-charmer’s partner. 


The behaviour of the cobras at the Zoo more than justified 
the Indian stories. We selected for our serenade a large 
yellow Indian cobra, which was lying coiled up asleep on the 
gravel at the bottom of its cage. At the first note of the 
violin, the snake instantly raised its head, and fixed its bright 
yellow eye with a set gaze on the little door at the back. The 
music then gradually became louder, and the snake raised 
itself in the traditional attitude on its tail, and spread its 
hood, slowly oscillating from one side to the other as the 
violin played waltz-time. There was a most strangely “in- 
terested ” look in the cobra’s eye and attitude at this time, 
and the slightest change in the volume or character of 
the music, was met by an instantaneous change in the 
movements or poise of the snake. At the tremolo, it 
puffed its body out. A rattlesnake in the next cage 
was also listening intently at the same time, with its 
head drawn back, and slowly rising and falling. But 
it was less apparently sensitive than the cobra. The violin 
suddenly reproduced the sound of the bagpipes, which greatly 
excited the snake; and as the “ drone” was put on to the tune 
of ‘The Keel Row,” its hood expanded to its utmost dimen- 
sions. Soft minor chords were then played, and a sudden sharp 
discord struck without warning. The snake flinched whenever 
this was done, as if it had been struck, and this, it may be 
worth noting, was subsequently found to be a general effect 
of discords on most animals of a higher organisation. The 
results of these further experiments were naturally more easy 
to detect and record than in the case of the snakes; but it 
may be taken as established that at the Zoo there are 
serpents that are not yet deaf to the voice of the charmer, 
even if he lack the training of Eastern magicians. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—»@~——_ 
MR. GOLDWIN SMITH AND THE JEWS. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In your article on “ Mr. Goldwin Smith and the Jews,” 
you blame the Jew for his “exorbitant terms” and “ harsh 
exercise of the power of ejectment,” only remarking that one 
must remember that the Jews are not the only “ usurers ” in 
Russia, 

4.8 a storekeeper in a very poor agricultural district of the 
United States, selling goods to the peasant “on time” at very 
high interest, I can give a very good reason why the Jews in 





Russia are hated. They are hated because, among a peasantry 
who are very lazy, very ignorant, and very poor, the Jew, by 
thrift and steady hard work, makes a good living. He is an 
alien on whom the laws look with no favour, if they even pro- 
tect him; and the peasant will take every advantage of any 
loophole to avoid the payment of his indebtedness to the Jew.. 
The peasant will borrow and mortgage his crops, but he will 
try to avoid payment if he can, making the transaction a 
risky one, which can only be covered. by a high rate of 
interest. Let me illustrate from my own misfortunes. 
Some years ago, I and another Englishman equally foolish 
put up a country storehouse here, thinking that we could 
make a little money. The so-called “farmer” of the 
country comes to me every spring to buy, in the scarce time 
of the year, his corn, bacon, flour, tobacco, and the hundred 
other things which he could raise himself, and he mortgages 
the coming crop to me at 20 per cent. interest, besides regis- 
tration-fees for the amount. In the autumn, he pays me (if 
he cannot avoid doing so), not in cash, but in corn and rye and 
potatoes, at the low price which they fetch immediately after 
harvest. Am I to blame? God knows if I had it in my 
power to do a ready-money business (and that our business: 
should be ready-money was a sine quid non when we started in 
it), I would do so. But I cannot. 

The inherited and unalterable laziness and want of thrift 
of the people, and the condition of the country, demand credit ; 
and the risks taken in mortgages on hazardous crops, on old 
waggons, or on stock liable to epidemics and disease, or to 
being driven over the border into other States, together with 
the high rate of interest charged by the banks, demand a 
heavy interest, exorbitant if you like to call it so, but reason- 
able considering the risks involved. The peasants here are 
the most accomplished liars and thieves I ever met, and I 
doubt if any Russian could equal their duplicity. But I 
can quite understand that the Russian peasant feels to the 
Jews as the American peasant feels towards the English 
storekeeper. “ You, an alien, are getting rich at our expense.” 
They only work themselves one-third of the year, and they 
“laze” away the other two-thirds standing round the store. 
If they could be persuaded to pay cash as far as possible, 
instead of buying recklessly, and often without necessity,. 
on mortgage, and if they would work the year round, they 
would soon be rid of the exorbitant interest of the Jew and 
the storekeeper. But I have frequently known instances 
where a man has come to me with the money in his pocket 
wherewith to pay his mortgage, and has willingly paid 
fifty cents to defer the payment of five dollars for two 
months, or 60 per cent. interest,—and this at his own 
instance, against my advice or wishes. I know nothing 
of the Jew’s morals in Russia. He may charge un- 
fairly, for all I know; but if he has to borrow, as 1] 
have, at 16 per cent. and more from a bank supported by a 
Republican Government, and has as hard a class of peasants. 
to deal with, with their lies and their little crops of rye, I 
doubt if his dealings with them, after all, are very exorbitant. 
After all, what is usury? The Jew lends his money for what 
it is worth in the market, just as the American peasant sells 
his corn; and if it is not worth what he asks for it, taking all 
the risks into account, the peasant can turn to the Christian 
or to his own paternal Government, and get his money cheaper. 

Where there is great risk there is always high interest, and 
you in England can borrow cheaply only because you have 
good credit. If lenders in England were only barely protected 
by the law, and knew that the borrower spent the interval to 
the time of repayment in casting about to see how he could 
avoid paying his debt, money would not be so cheap in the Old 
Country.—I an, Sir, &e., AN ALIEN STOREKEEPER. 


[This is, we need not say, a genuine letter, and affords a. 
most curious glimpse of the other, and darker, side of American 
country life. It really explains, moreover, the position of the 
“usurer,” “gombeen man,” “muhajun,” or what not, who in 
all agricultural countries is so hated and so necessary.—ED. 
Spectator. ] 





ACCIDENTAL CONVERSATION. 
[To THE EpitTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—In your article on “ Accidental Conversation,” in the 
Spectator of September 26th, you give a “ distinct denial” to 
the proposition that “it is mean and dishonourable to sit 
behind your paper listening hard all the time to what some 
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old gentleman is saying to his niece,” &c., as long as the 
listener refrains from listening to “anything which is being 
said about himself, or his friends or relations, in ignorance of 
his presence.” But suppose you are being discussed by 
people who do not know you by sight, in a railway-carriage, 
and it is impossible to move away like the upright house- 
holder described in your article,—what is the man of honour 
todo? I ask the question, because I know a case in which 
this happened. 

The wife of a Cabinet Minister went out of town for a day 
or two, the week before she was to hold a big official reception. 
She got into a carriage at Euston in which were a young lady 
and (apparently) her aunt, her intrusion being much resented 
by the young lady, who, I am sorry to say, did not scruple to 
utter audible expressions of annoyance at the invasion of her 
privacy, and altogether tried to make things as awkward and 
uncomfortable as possible for the Cabinet Minister’s unhappy 
wife. The latter, however, settled down behind her paper till 
she was roused by the sound of her own name. “Are you 
going to Mrs. ——’s reception?” the young lady was asking 
her aunt. Yes, the aunt was going. Whereupon the niece 
broke into vehement exclamations of her desire to go too, and 
for the rest of the journey talked over every possibility of 
getting an invitation from the Cabinet Minister’s wife, who 
was all the time sitting opposite to her. Your rule, Sir, for 
the man of honour does not seem to cover this case. Ought 
the Cabinet Minister’s wife to have declared herself ? 

I enclose (but not for publication) the name of the Cabinet 
Minister’s wife, from whom I heard the story.—I am, Sir, &c., 

x. 

[The Cabinet Minister’s wife should have revealed and 
revenged herself by giving the “ uplifted” niece the invitation 
she despaired of obtaining —Ep. Spectator. ] 





OBSOLETE WORDS. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—The word “ glede” may be found in the old English 
ballad of “Chevy Chace.” Describing “the Douglas,” it 
says :— 
“His armour glittered like a glede, 


199 


A bolder Barn was never seen ! 
“Barn,” of course, means “bairn”—as we should say, “a 
bolder boy was never seen.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 
Gero. I. STONE. 
3 Hampton Place, Brighton, October 1st. 





WOMEN UNDER AN AGNOSTIC REGIME. 

(To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Through absence from home, I have only this week 
observed Miss Tod’s answer to your article on “Women under 
an Agnostic Régime,” and the note you have appended to it. 

My knowledge of the question raised by your assertion has 
been gained over a space of nine years’ residence in London, 
and amongst women whose names are known as leaders in 
causes intellectual, moral, and social. I am confident that 
it is only a small minority of these “incline to disbelieve all 
received opinions on religion,” and all my experience tends to 
show that the claims of our age are bringing to the front rank 
women of intelligent and positive faith.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Constance L. MAyNarp. 
Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W., September 30th. 





BROWN ENGLISHMEN. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Str,—Allow me to correct a mistake of your correspondent, 
“J.P. K.,” in your issue of September 26th. He doubtless 
refers to the case of Keonjhur, in the “ Tributary Mehals.” 
No attempt had been made to make the young Rajah “a 
brown Englishman.” On the contrary, he had not received 
more education of any kind than usually falls to the lot of a 
young native chief brought up in a Zemindari; he knew, 
perhaps, half-a-dozen words of English, but no more, and was 
a very good specimen of an Ooryah,—bright, intelligent, and 
enterprising. 

The insurrection was brought about owing to the fact that 
the hillmen, Bhooyas, the race from whom the chiefs, though 
calling themselves “ Kshatryas,” without doubt originally 
sprung, claimed the right to approve or reject their Rajahs, 
and we had never consulted them. The Rajah was illegitimate, 





and these wild aristocrats considered this a slur on their State, 
and rose in insurrection. The insurrection was put down, 
and an officer put in charge of the State; he practically 
governed it for more than three years, introduced compulsory 
education into the hills to give the people a weapon against 
oppression, and plainly intimated to the people that they must 
accept the Rajah, and told the Rajah that he must make him- 
self acceptable to the people. The result was highly success- 
ful. An impartial authority ruling over both, the Rajah and 
people made friends. The Political Officer arranged a marriage 
with a legitimate Princess of high family, and the Rajah was 
accepted by acclamation by his people, and took charge of his 
State, which was for many years the best-governed in Orissa. 
An insurrection was reported a few months ago, which was due, 
probably, to our relaxing our vigilance and allowing oppression 
to creep in.—I am, Sir, &e., AUTHORITY. 








POETRY. 


AN AUTUMN FLITTING. 


My roof is hardly picturesque— 

It lacks the pleasant reddish brown 
Of the tiled house-tops out of town, 
And cannot even hope to match 
The modest beauty of the thatch; 
Nor is it Gothic or grotesque— 

No gable breaks, with quaint design, 
Its hard monotony of line, 

And not a gargoyle on the spout 
Brings any latent beauty out ; 

Its only charm—I hold it high— 

Is just its nearness to the sky. 





But yet it looks o’er field and tree, 
And in the air 

One breathes up there 

A faint, fresh whiff suggests the sea. 
And that is why, this afternoon, 

The topmost slates above the leads 
Were thick with little bobbing heads, 
And frisking tails, and wings that soon 
Shall spread, ah me! 

For lands where summer lingers fair, 
Far otherwhere. 

I heard a muttering, 

Saw a fluttering, 

Pointed wings went skimming past, 
White breasts shimmered by as fast, 
Wheel and bound and spurt and spring— 
All the air seemed all on wing. 

Then, like dropping clouds of leaves, 
Down they settled on the eaves— 
All the swallows of the region, 

In a number almost legion— 

Frisked about, but did not stop 

Till they reached the ridge atop. 


Then what chirping, what commotion ; 
What they said I have no notion, 
But one cannot err in stating 

There was very much debating. 
First a small loquacious swallow 
Seemed to move a resolution ; 

And another seemed to follow, 
Seconding the subject-matter 

With a trick of elocution. 

After that the chirp and chatter 
Boded some more serions end, meant 
For a quarrelsome amendment ; 
Bobbing heads and flapping wings, 
Eloquent of many things, 

Gathered into lively rows, 

“ Pro’s” and “con’s ” and “ ayes” and “ noes.” 
As the clatter reached my ears, 

Now it sounded like “ hear, hears; ” 
But again a note of faction, 

With a clash of beaks in action, 
Gave an aspect to the scene 

Not exactly quite serene. 
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Fretful clusters flew away, 

All too much incensed to stay; 
Wheeled about, then took a tack, 
Halted and came darting back. 
Others, eager to be heard, 
Perched upon the chimney-top, 
Chirped, as they would never stop, 
Loud and fluent every bird. 


But the turmoil passed away: 

How it happened I can’t say, 

All I know is, there was peace. 
Whether some more thoughtful bird 
Said the quarrelling was absurd, 
And implored that it should cease ; 
Whether what appeared contention 
Was a difference not worth mention, 
Just some mere exchange of words 
Not uncommon among birds, 

I have only my own notion, 

You may make a nearer guess; 

All at once the noise was over, 

Not a bird was now a rover, 

Some one seemed to put the motion, 
And the little heads bobbed “ Yes.” 


O that sudden resolution, 
So unanimously carried ! 
Would they’d longer talked and tarried, 
With their fiery elocution ! 
What it bodes I cannot doubt ; 
They were planning when to go, 
And they’ve settled it, I know; 
Some chill morning, when the sun 
Does not venture to shine out, 
I shall miss them,—overnight 
They will all have taken flight, 
And the summer will be gone. 
GEORGE COTTERELL. 








BOOKS. 


ee 

M. RENAN’S “ISRAEL.” * 
It is not easy to ascertain distinctly M. Renan’s standpoint, 
but it evidently lies somewhere between a very vague pan- 
theism and atheism. It is true that he says, accounting for 
the beauty of the Book of Job, that the “ God of Job is really 
the absolute God,” whereas “ Iahveh shocks us because he is 
the national God of the sons of Jacob.” But this does not 
attribute an objective existence to Deity. It rather means, 
we suppose, that Job arrived at a higher and more universal 
conception of God than did Israelite prophets and priests. 
The writer’s own view is to be found in such a passage as that 
on p. 72, where we read that this same writer, if he had had 
the advantage of living down to M. Renan’s time, would have 
seen that “no special will governs the world, and that what 
happens is the result of a blind effort tending on the whole 
towards good.” This is our historian’s nearest approach to 
theism. It is not a very logical conception; it would not be 
easy to defend it against the attacks of the pessimists; but it 
is possibly better than nothing, especially if we take the 
estimate of humanity at which M. Renan’s contemptuous 
good-nature has arrived. “ Poor Humanity!” he exclaims, 
with the fine condescension of a superior being. “How 
anxious it is to do good! But how little made it is, taking 
it on the whole, for the truth!” It is comforting for this race 
of weaklings that there is a tendency outside them to good, 
even though it be blind, and so erratic as to demand the de- 
pressing qualification, “on the whole,” and that now and then, 
it may be only once in their history, a Monsieur Renan occurs 
to tell them of its existence. 

Our impression, formed by a perusal of the earlier volumes, 
that a thinker so absolutely unsympathetic would have done 
well to avoid the subject of Hebrew history altogether, is 
deepened by what we have now been reading. M. Renan is 
often brilliant, always interesting, sometimes original, but his 
work can hardly be considered a serious contribution to the 
literature of its subject. When, indeed, he has occasion to 











* History of the People of Israel, from the Time of Hezekiah till the tw ia 
Babylon. By Ernest Renan, Third Division, London: Chapman and Hall, 








deal with some congenial topic—with Job, for instance, or the 
two Isaiahs, or the literary epoch which coincided with the 
reign of Hezekiah—he has something valuable to say, and 
says it effectively; but, on the whole, his judgments do 
not inspire confidence. It is not too much to say that 
they are often flippant and rash. Judgments rather 
than criticisms his utterances certainly are. In the posi- 
tiveness with which he decides questions of date, authen- 
ticity, and the like, he outdoes the most dogmatic of 
Germans. With an intuition of more than feminine rapidity, 
he outstrips all tedious processes of reasoning. The asser- 
tions into which this habit leads him are nothing less than 
amazing. The Tabernacle, for instance, is “a singular fiction,” 
invented, it would seem, to prop up the theory that there was 
unity of worship before the Temple was built at Jerusalem; 
invented, too, it appears, as late as the return from the 
Captivity. That the services of the Tabernacle, as described 
in Leviticus, show a late development of ritual may very well 
be argued, but a doubt of the very existence of the Tabernacle 
seems the very extravagance of scepticism. To accept it 
would necessitate the rewriting a good deal of the Bible. 
The story of Samuel, for instance, must go; it becomes a 
romance of some post-Exilian writer. It would have indeed to 
be still further postponed. The Tabernacle must have been 
at least believed in when a writer introduced it as one of 
the circumstances of what purported to be a historical 
narrative. The Samuel story would then have to come 
down as far, say, as the period of the Maccabees. And 
we should have to suppose late interpolations of the word 
in all the historical books. Really M. Renan reminds 
us here of a bold thinker who a year or two ago pro- 
pounded the theory that all Judaism and all Christianity are 
products of some highly imaginative monks of the thirteenth 
century. After this, it is not surprising to read that the 
notion of “a tribe of Levi taking toll of their brethren ” was 
developed as late as the reign of Josiah. Here again, on the 
principle that myths must gain acceptance before they can be 
employed in serious history, we are driven either to postpone 
many references to an impossibly late date, or to imagine a 
habit of interpolation which scarcely accords with what we 
know of the Jewish way of treating their sacred books. M. 
Renan himself ascribes the Book of Judges to the ninth or 
tenth century, “touched up but very slightly” by a compiler 
of Hezekiah’s time; but surely the Levite appears in this book 
in something of the character which is declared afterwards to 
be wholly fictitious. Again, we find the “poor Levite” 
appearing as a constituent part of religious family life in the 
reign of Josiah, as depicted by M. Renan (p. 163). But how 
did the fiction gain so speedy an acceptance? But M. 
Renan’s scepticism extends to other than Biblical things, we: 
hear, e.g., of the “mythical Draco.” Draco was as real a 
person as Justinian. 

It is, of course, nothing more than we might expect when we 
find our author attempting to rehabilitate Manasseh. Allowing 
himself little less than absolute liberty in reconstructing and 
interpreting the records with which he deals, he finds in the 
reign of Manasseh, the reaction led by a liberal and eclectic 
Sovereign against the oppressive pietism of the preceding 
reign. There may, he concedes, have been some excesses. “It 
is very possible that certain zealots expiated the domineering 
acts done by them during Hezekiah’s reign, and that a few 
saintly personages fell victims to their intemperate zeal.” 
The historian—who, after all, is our only authority—declares 
that “he shed innocent blood very much till he had filled 
Jerusalem from one end to the other.” An “exaggerated 
accusation,” says M. Renan, who has, it would seem, other 
sources of information. The reference of Jeremiah to these 
massacres (xix., 4) seems sufficiently distinct. The atrocity of 
having made his eldest son to pass through the fire “to 
Iahveh [!] or Moloch,” is, it is suggested, a calumny. The 
eclecticism of Manasseh’s religious observance is, of course, 
nothing to the philosophical eyes of Israel’s latest historian- 
Yet surely M. Renan knows that this eclecticism did actually 
mean a serious moral decline. 

The best part of the volume is that which deals with the 
literary side of the history. Here, too, we find what looks like 
extravagance. An ingenious conjecture, for instance, attributes. 
the Song of Solomon to the pen of some writer of the Northern 
Kingdom. This is probable enough, but it can hardly be 
said that the part assigned to Solomon in it is “almost ridi- 
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culous.” More than twenty centuries of readers have studied 
the book without discovering this peculiarity. Whether 
affirming or denying the Solomon authorship, they at least 
never imagined what would have made the undoubted assump- 
tion of Solomon’s name a gross absurdity. But, in other 
respects, the account of the “Men of Hezekiah,” and the 
literary work accomplished by them, and that which deals 
with a similar subject in the time of Josiah, are very interesting. 
Something, too, may be learnt from what the writer has to say 
about the great prophets. Though marred by his incurable 
flippancy and rashness, much of this part of his book is well 
worth consideration. It will not be uninstructive to show 
him at what may almost be called his worst and his best :— 


“The lyrical spirit of Ezekiel never lost an opportunity of using 
a poetic subject that suited his taste. He declaimed upon con- 
jectures, wrote odes and elegies upon events that had not happened, 
and that never did happen. The destruction of Egypt and 
Ethiopia by Nebuchadnezzar provided him with five declamations, 
which may be reckoned amongst the most valuable specimens of 
ancient literature. They resemble the Chitiments of Victor Hugo, 
who also felt for Ezekiel’s eccentric genius an admiration which 
explains a great many analogies. Egypt consoled by Asshur, the 
descent of the King of Egypt to Sheol, and the reception which he 
meets with from the princes of Asshur, of Elam, Meshech-Tubal, 
and Sidon, the picture of the great armies of the epoch resting in 
Sheol, each hero with his sword beneath his head, are poems of 
marvellous effect, which our century admires, perhaps because they 
have precisely our own literary defects. But the fact that not 
one of the predictions contained in them was fulfilled, rather 
spoils them in the eyes of a man of good taste. They may be com- 
pared to poems, written by a romantic poet during the siege of 
Paris, upon the impending extermination of the Prussians and 
the tragic death of the Emperor William.” 


And now for something better :— 


“The ‘Servant of God’ ishated now. He endures the most un- 
worthy treatment with patience, offering his cheek to receive 
blows and insults, and to be spat upon; but he will be avenged. 
Jerusalem will gather in her bosom a new generation, born in 
exile, which she does not know. Every nation will bring back 
these last scions of Israel in its arms, upon its shoulders. Kings 
shall guard them and princesses shall nurse them. Potentates 
shall lick the dust from off their feet. Exciting himself more and 
more the author then combines, in touches borrowed from the 
type of Jeremiah, colours which might be said to portray Jesus in 
advance. The servant of God will create a law for all nations. 
He will found a righteousness, a salvation, which will last longer 
than heaven or earth. Now he is in prison, but he will not die in 
his dungeon. In one of the strangest pages that have ever been 
written, the Seer then shows us the servant of Iahveh under the 
form of avictim. Jeremiah had been dead for forty years, and his 
figure, daily becoming grander, was blended with these halluci- 
nations, and aided to complete the ideal of the Man of Sorrow.” 


This identification of the “Man of Sorrow” with Jeremiah 
has been anticipated by Bunsen among others. 

M. Renan seems to imply (p. 25) what surely cannot be 
correct, that “ Nehustan” was an honorific title given by its 
worshippers to the brazen serpent destroyed by Hezekiah. We 
notice some instances of English words used in somewhat 
curious fashion, as, e.g., “ duplicity ” (p. 44), for the use of two 
authorities in the compilation of a book, and “attested” for 
“ protested ” (p. 108). 





MISS WILKINS’S STORIES.* 


THIs small volume, containing some twenty-four stories by 
Miss Wilkins, should prove of interest to English readers, if 
it were only for the reason that it affords a fuller illustration 
of that American village life of which they are given an occa- 
sional glimpse in the contributions to American magazines. 
To many of her readers, Miss Wilkins will probably be already 
known as the author of a very charming little tale called “ A 
Humble Romance,” and those who have read and admired her 
work in that instance, will find the same reasons for admira- 
tion in the present volume. Judging from internal evidence, 
we should think that the life which she seeks to describe is 
very faithfully portrayed; she seems to have a real insight into 
the vagaries of human nature and character, and a very decided 
gift of expression, which enables her to describe forcibly what 
she sees. It must be confessed that the life itself with which 
she deals is not an exciting one: probably there is no com- 
munity in the world quite so monotonously regular in its ways, 
So narrowly restricted in its ideas, so hopelessly bound down 
by conventionalities, both social and religious, asan American 
village; and yet even the smallest and most peaceful pool is 
capable of suffering from miniature storms of its own, and 
however small and insignificant such a village may be, as long 





* A New England Nun, and other Stories, By Mary E. Wilkins, London: 
Osgood, McIlvaine and Co. 





as those that dwell in it are human, there will be plenty of 
jealousies, heart-hurnings, and rivalries for its historian to 
chronicle. It needs no common artist to impart an interest to 
the chronicling of small-beer, and it is only adding to the 
merit of Miss Wilkins’s performance to say that the beer that 
she chronicles is very small indeed. She has, indeed, proved her- 
self to be no common artist; but we cannot say that she has 
altogether sueceeded in her task. Twenty-four stories so 
alike to one another in matter and form, are really too many ; 
and we would advise the reader to take up the book at 
intervals, and so avoid the weariness which may otherwise 
befall him if he attempts to read too many of its tales in 
succession. 

“A New England Nun,” the title-story of the book, is a 
charming little tale, although it is by no means the best of 
the collection. In it is struck the same note which prevails 
throughout the other stories that bear upon the subject of 
love and wooing. Love to the New Englander seems to be a 
curiously passionless emotion. While the man courts with a 
businesslike, although rather shamefaced air, the woman 
receives his advances with an austerity and a reserve which 
would be more than sufficient to quell the ardour of a less 
matter-of-fact wooer. The lovers, however, can be delightfully 
outspoken on occasions,—witness the following dialogue from 
the first story. Louisa Ellis, the New England nun, overhears 
an interview between Joe Dagget, to whom she has been 
betrothed for fifteen years, and another girl who is far better 
suited to marry him, and whom he himself recognises, after 
his long absence from home, as dearer to him than his own 
fiancée. Joe Dagget, however, is an honourable man :— 

«Of course I can’t do anything different. I’m going right on 

an’ get married next week. I ain't going back on a woman that’s 
waited for me fourteen years, an’ break her heart.’—‘If you 
should jilt her to-morrow, I wouldn’t have you,’ spoke up the girl 
with sudden vehemence.— Well, I ain’t going to give you the 
chance,’ said he; ‘ but I don’t believe you would, either. —‘ You’d 
see I wouldn’t. Honour’s honour, and right’s right. An’ I’d 
never think anything of any man that went against them for me, 
or for any other girl; you’d find that out, Joe Dagget.’—‘ Well, 
you'll find out fast enough that I ain’t going against them for 
you or any other girl,’ he returned.” 
That is hardly polite; certainly it is hardly the language of 
an impassioned and despairing lover; but for all that, it is 
exactly the language that belongs to the couple who are 
speaking. Of course Louisa releases her betrothed, who is 
already rather an embarrassing possession to her, and all are 
made happy. “Sister Liddy” is a very touching little tale 
of the poor-house. The humours of the place are described 
with a quiet, almost melancholy, sedateness. The quarrels of 
the old women, their jealousies, and their attempts to con- 
found each other with tales of their former grandeur, are very 
real and true to nature. Polly Moss, the poor, forlorn little 
cripple, the butt of the company, suddenly comes to the front 
with a most marvellous history of the beauty, the wealth, and 
magnificence of her sister Liddy, and for a whole fortnight 
astounds them with visions of glory that far transcend 
their own reminiscences, until she is suddenly taken ill with 
pneumonia, and sickens unto death. Then, before she dies.. 
she sends for her companions :— 

«“*T—want to tell you—somethin’...... I s’pose I’ve been 
dretful wicked, but I ain’t never had nothin’ in my whole life. I 
—s’pose the Lord orter have been enough, but it’s dretful hard 
sometimes to keep holt of him, an’ not look anywheres else, when 
you see other folks a-clawin’ an’ gettin’ other things, an’ actin’ 
as if they was wuth havin’. I ain’t never had nothin’ as fur as 
them other things go; I don’t want nothin’ else now. But I used 
to feel dretful bad an’ wicked when I heerd you all talkin’ ’bout 
things you’d had, an’ I hadn’t never had nothin’,so...... J 
—s’pose I—was dretful wicked,’ she whispered, ‘ but—I never had 
any sister Liddy.’ ” 

Some of the stories, naturally, deal with a less pleasant side 
of country life, and give a painfully faithful reflection of the 
bitter gossip, the meannesses, and the petty persecutions that 
disfigure it. But for the most part they are cheerful and 
pleasant enough, although all are written rather in the minor 
key. There is an abiding melancholy in Miss Wilkins’s writing, 
even when she is treating of pure comedy. One of the most 
charming sketches of all is “‘The Innocent Gamester,” a poor 
old lady whose niece takes such good care of her that she dare 
not rebel against the firm despotism that gradually robs her 
of all her innocent pleasures and frivolities. “Christmas 
Jenny,” wherein we read of the “tantrums” of Jonas Carey, 
is almost as good; and “The Revolt of Mother” is perhaps 
the best of all. 
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One of the chief drawbacks to the pleasure of an English 
reader, is the dialect that is employed throughout. The 
characters one and all speak a particularly uncouth and 
ungainly kind of English, which provokes one to believe that 
provincial American is the most barbarous language in the 
world. The perverted meanings of familiar words seem so 
gratuitous, the vocabulary is so narrow and poverty-stricken, 
and the few new words that are imported into it are so 
grotesque, that one cannot help an involuntary shudder at the 
talk, even when it most enchains one’s sympathy and interest. 
If the dialect were only picturesque, one might forgive it; 
but it is uniformly ugly and unlovely. That, of course, has 
nothing whatever to do with Miss Wilkins; it is not her fault 
that the accidental qualities of her materials are wanting in 
beauty ; on the contrary, it is a sign of real genius on her part 
that she has been able to triumph so far over such unpromising 
matter, and to have written at once so beautifully and so 
faithfully. 


APOCRYPHAL WRITINGS.* 

THE title of the first book on our list is, we must confess, not 
altogether to our taste. That our Lord grew in wisdom as he 
grew in stature, is as much an article of faith with those who 
believe in his divinity as with those who cannot see in him 
more than the perfection of humanity. That this growing 
meant learning, and implies the fact that at one time he knew 
more than at another, is obvious. But here perhaps it would be 
as well to stop. That there was in the human Christ the 
permanent conscious indwelling of the divine omniscience, we 
eannot believe. It really means Apollinarism. Apollinaris 
attributed to Christ the human body and the irrational soul 
(or life-essence), but denied the rational spirit, the place of 
which was, he maintained, supplied by the divine Logos. To 
hold that this rational spirit existed but was lost, so to speak, 
in the unceasing effulgence of the divine intelligence, comes 
practically to the same thing. But the relation between the 
human and the divine it is clearly impossible to define; and 
it seems better to leave undetermined, as part of a truth 
beyond our fathoming, all the processes of the human growth, 
and with them whatever may be implied by such a word as 
“influenced.” Mr. Thomson writes in his introduction to 
much the same effect; he has only been a little unhappy in 
his choice of a title. 

And when we come to examine the conclusions at which he 
arrives, we find that he does not succeed in making out any- 
thing which would justify the use of the word, at least as far 
as our Lord is concerned. The chief, one might almost say 
the only thing established, is that the title “Son of Man,” 
which occurs some sixty times in the Gospels, as applied by 
our Lord to himself, is found in the Book of Enoch as a title 
of the Messiah. The “Book,” or rather “Books,” for it 
appears not to be the work of a single pen, may be assigned to 
the second century B.C. In the Old Testament, the phrase 
is found in the prophecies of Ezekiel only, where it occurs 
nearly a hundred times. Its significance in the mouth of our 
Lord depends upon its employment in a Messianic sense by the 
author or authors of “ Enoch.” Itis peculiarly interesting when 
we find that the special function of the Messiah which it is 
used to denote is that of judgment. In the second of the three 
“parables,” Enoch sees the Ancient of Days, and “ with Him 
a second, whose countenance was full of gentleness, who was 
like a man, and yet like one of the holy angels.” He 
asks who is this second, and he is told that he is the 
Son of Man, “who hath righteousness, and all righteous- 
ness dwelleth with Him, and all secret treasures of hidden 
knowledge He revealeth, because the Lord of Spirits hath 
chosen Him.” As the vision continues, he sees the throne 
set for judgment, and the Son of Man called before the 
Lord of Spirits. An expression which at first sight has 
a remarkable appearance, to the effect that the saints rejoice 
because their prayers have been heard, and the “ blood of the 
Just One has been demanded before the Lord of Spirits,” pro- 
bably means nothing more than that the day of judgment is 
the day of vengeance for the souls of the righteous which, to 
use the language of the Apocalypse, “cry from under the 
altar.” 

It is an interesting coincidence that this “ Book of Enoch” 
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is quoted by St. Jude. This is a legitimate example of 
“influence.” The writer of the Epistle sees in the language 
of this prophecy, as he regards it, a confirmation of his hope 
in the ultimate triumph of good over evil. To suppose that 
the words which he cites are a genuine utterance of the ante- 
diluvian Enoch, embedded amongst the inventions of a later 
age, is to make a quite unnecessary assumption. St. Jude was 
not more critical than his contemporaries—probably he could 
not have discharged his function as a teacher if he had been 
—and he adopts, or perhaps only acquiesces in, the current 
opinion which accepted the prophecy as the utterance of the 
patriarch. We may, indeed, conclude that he was a student of 
the literature of which the Book of Enoch forms a part,—a 
literature which Mr. Thomson maintains, not without much 
reason, to have been current among the Essenes. In the course 
of the very brief writing which bears his name, he makes a 
quotation from a similar book, “ The Assumption of Moses.” It 
is true that the particular quotation is not to be found in the 
fragment which now alone represents this writing. The words 
cited from it by Clemens Alexandrinus are also absent. But, 
as Mr. Thomson puts it, “the point at which the book stops 
indicates that in what followed the references made by Clemens 
Alexandrinus and by Jude would have been found.” The frag- 
ment contains a half, or, according to another estimate, a third 
of the original. It is in Latin, and is a translation made, and 
very ignorantly made, from the Greek. Mr. Thomson, however, 
believes, and gives good reason for believing, that the Greek 
was itself a translation from an Aramaic original. He places 
the date of the book at A.D. 6, a conclusion in which Mr. 
Deane generally agrees, though he is inclined to extend the 
possible time as far as A.D. 33. The book seems to have no 
further connection with the New Testament writings, unless 
we are to suppose that the word «esirus (Moses speaks of him- 
self as having been appointed a mediator) was borrowed 
from it. 

Of course it is always possible, where books have the same 
or similar subjects, to see a relationship in what is merely a 
coincidence. It is just possible that the episode of “The 
Woman taken in Adultery,” a passage, it will be remembered, 
of doubtful authenticity (the Revisers “ bracket” it), may be 
connected with the Psalter of Solomon. In this (iv., 2-3), the 
writer, speaking of some one who sat in the Sanhedrim, thus 
expresses himself :— 

“He surpasseth in words, yea in outward show he surpasseth 

all; he is austere in speech ‘when he condemneth sinners in 
judgment. And his hand is first upon the sinner, as though he 
were full of zeal; yet he himself is guilty ; because of all manner 
of wickedness, and because of incontinence.” 
Another parallel to this might be found in Romans ii., 22; 
but it is more probable that the resemblances are accidental, 
or rather, due to the nature of the subject. Certainly, when 
Mr. Thomson suggests a reference to Plato in our Lord’s 
reply to the rich young ruler—‘ Why askest thou me con- 
cerning [the] good?”—we are brought to the verge of 
extravagance. 

Apart from this question of resemblances, accidental or 
designed, there is no little interest in the writings of which 
the Book of Enoch and the Psalter of Solomon are the most 
important specimens. Mr. Thomson treats with much fullness 
the Apocalypse of Baruch, which he attributes to a Palestinian 
Jew, living, he thinks at Engedi, somewhere in the course of 
the first century B.C. “The date of this book,” he writes, 
“cannot be much after the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey 
in the year 63 B.C.” Here, however, Mr. Deane differs from 
him very widely. He regards it as post-Christian, and assigns 
to it the date of A.D. 90. The writer speaks of a desolation 
of Jerusalem, but not, Mr. Thomson thinks, of a desolation 
so complete as that which followed the victory of Titus. 

Another book is “The Book of Jubilee.” Here again our 
authorities differ, Mr. Thomson assigning the date at from 
B.C. 5 to A.D. 6, and Mr. Deane inclining to about half-a- 
century later. 

The “ Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs,” a manifestly 
post-Christian document, does not come within the scope of 
Mr. Thomson’s work ; but Mr. Deane gives a full account of it, 
fixing the date between A.D. 70 and A.D. 130, the later year 
being determined by an argument which is perhaps not 
wholly satisfactory, that “the Jewish priesthood is spoken of 
as still existing, which could not have been the case after 
Hadrian’s demolition of Jerusalem in punishment of the 
revolt of Bar-Cocheba, A.D. 135.” An early date would be 
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of great importance, if, as Mr. Deane thinks, there are ex- 
pressions in “ The Testament of Benjamin” which imply that 
“the writings of the New Testament, especially the Acts of 
the Apostles and the Epistles of St. Paul, had been collected 
into a volume.” 

Tt will have been seen, then, that Mr. Thomson confines him- 
self to books which, having been presumably written before the 
Christian era, or immediately after its commencement, may 
have been read by Christ and his Apostles; while Mr. Deane 
extends his inquiry to other works of a kindred character, but 
later date. Both volumes, though dealing with the subject in 
a scientific spirit, are intended for the general reader of 
theology. ; 

The third book on our list is a complete critical edition 
of one of the writings, “The Psalms of Solomon,” or 
“Psalms of the Pharisees,” and is meant for the use of the 
professional student. The Prolegomena, which extend to 
nearly a hundred pages, give a history of the document, of 
the editions, notices in antiquity, and manuscripts (which are 
carefully arranged in families), with essays on the date 
and authorship, Jewish parties in relation to the religious 
thought of the book, the Idea of the Messiah as seen in it, 
and other cognate matters in it. The text is accompanied by 
an English translation,and by a continuous annotation. A 
specimen of the translation will give our readers an idea of 
the character of the Psalms, the passage selected being one of 
the most important as marking beyond doubt the time of 
writing and the animus of the author. The writer has seen 
Jerusalem brought low :— 

«“ And I beheld and I entreated the face of the Lord, and said: 

‘Enough, O Lord; let not thy hand be any more heavy upon 
Jerusalem, in bringing the Gentiles upon her. For they mocked, 
and spared her not in their wrath and anger and vengeance. 
And they will be utterly consumed, unless thou, O Lord, rebuke 
them in thy wrath, For they have done it not in zeal, but in the 
lust of their soul, That they might pour out their anger in 
rapine. Delay not, O God, to recompense it upon their heads, To 
turn the pride of the dragon to dishonour.” And I delayed not 
[I had not to wait long], until God showed me that insolent one, 
lying perched upon the high places of Egypt, made of less 
account than him that is least on earth and sea; even his dead 
body lying corrupted upon the waves in great contempt; and 
there was none to bury him.” 
The pathetic sight, the ingens litore truncus of the murdered 
Pompey, seemed to the patriotic Jew who had seen him 
intrude into the Holiest of Holies, a righteous vengeance. 
The “high places of Egypt” seems a strange expression, 
seeing that Pompey was murdered on the sea-shore, and éoiay 
has been suggested for cay: but the fact that Pompey was 
buried on the Mons Cassius is justification enough for the 
reading of the manuscript. 





MR. MOLLETT ON THE PAINTERS OF BARBIZON.* 
Tue “Illustrated Biographies of Great Artists ” essay to give 
the general English reader compendious accounts of the life 
and work of celebrated painters. The results ina series of 
the kind are bound to be of unequal merit, and the task is, in 
all conscience, no easy one,—to write simple sense and sober 
English about painting not being a common gift, nor perhaps 
a popular method. It is easier to adopt the ways of the 
picturesque biographer and the picturesque art critic; to find 
with the first immense significance in the facts and myths 
that are called the life of an artist, and with the second to 
listen to the breezes that sigh through the pictures and palpi- 
tate with the sentiments that sob behind them. In a word, it 
is little use to write books on painting unless you have an eye 
for pictures, and have used your eye to some analytic pur- 
pose. Without such qualification, the issue can be but 
book-making. Still, there are degrees in book-making, and 
the treatises which Mr. Mollett has recently put forth are not 
workmanlike specimens of their class. 

It will be admitted that when a book is published as an 
English book, it is best to write it in English. And more 
particularly in a series like this is it desirable to translate 
where you quote, for the reader, it may be assumed, is often 
unable to read the original books in their original tongue. 
But Mr. Mollett has a curious trick of leaving the important 
words, and these sometimes of the simplest kind, in the 
original French or German, for all the world as if he had had 
no dictionary at hand to refer to. Itis doubtful to the end 
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whether it is the French and German or the English 
that is the trouble, for the writer’s English idiom is 
apt to have the effect of a translation. Here are some 
examples from a single page of this polyglot way of writing - 
“So, for example, the full brilliance of the day is poured out 
in einheitlichen Ton with still stronger local colour, over 
the Lock Gate in the Valley of Opteroz,a picture of most cheer- 
ful peaceful tone, even in the shadows of the beneficent (kindly 
wohlthuender) freshness and brightness.” ‘“ M. Henriet finds 
this picture wn peu noyée in spite of the exquisite tones of it.” 
“It gives you the fresh sensation of inhaling a bouffée of air 
and light.” “Dr. Meyer goes on, ‘ The durchschlagende success 
that hehad...... the eye is attracted tief hinein.’” The 
first of these extracts would surely have been more intelligible 
in German throughout, than in this curious kind of translation ! 

Then it will be admitted that it does not help the student to 
have served up to him a jumble of views by a writer who not 
only can treat their contradictions with no authority, but hardly 
seems to beawareof them. What is gained by letting a book- 
maker with no sense of values loose among journalistic dicta 
on this side and that? A scientific book-maker would hardly 
be thought efficient if, say, he were giving an account of the 
origin of the world, and made up his account of stray quota- 
tions from Darwin and the reconcilers of Genesis and geology 
alternately. But when the subject is Corot, it is thought 
illuminating to quote first M. Edmond About, to the effect 
that Corot “imitates nothing, not even Nature,” and then, with 
equal approval, another gentleman, who lays it down that Corot 
“yields to hisown two impulses—of poetry and of truth. His 
pictures always shine with naive grace, with true observation of 
Nature,” &c. These statements seem comfortably to cancel one 
another, and to leave the attentive student quite undetermined 
as to what, if anything, Corot did to Nature. But on the 
following page, with the same bland juxtaposition, comes the 
view of M. Silvestre that Corot’s view was “that the soul of 
each artist is a mirror in which Nature comes to reflect herself 
in a peculiar manner.” But here, even Mr. Mollett revolts. 
“The sentiment,” he says, “ might be more clearly expressed.” 
And he proceeds to express it clearly :—“ It is the foundation 
of what was called the ‘ Impressionist’ school of landscape— 
paysage intime—Stimmungslandschaft, a German critic calls 
it, wherein the subjective impression is expressed in a 
Naturbild, and the painter’s object is to hold fast, maintain 
the Stimmung throughout the whole of his picture.” On this 
same subject an aphorism of Mr. Mollett’s own may be added 
from another page:—“The quality of simple truth—and 
nothing more—is not the highest, although, as the world is, 
it is very high.” 

The ‘German critic,” by-the-way, who is quoted above is 
among all the host the writer’s favourite. He is the owner of 
a heavy apparatus by which a painter is proved to be the 
response to a social moral political demand. The social moral 
political influences arrange a little place for a painter and 
yearn for him and say,‘ Go to, let us bave a painter here,” 
and strangely enough a painter is neatly produced, equipped 
to still the cravings of the grocer or the Minister of Fine 
Arts, or the Spirit of the Age, or whoever it was who required 
him. The coincidence is striking till you master the method. 
This is simply to take a given painter and then postulate a 
tendency to bring him forth. The tendency produces the 
painter, and to contemplate the process is to have a philosophic 
thrill. Asa matter of fact, a painter has to produce not only 
his works but the demand for them, and there is usually a 
very strong tendency against the new artistic invention. A 
work of art is very much less a product of its time than a 
protest against it. 





THE REIGN OF MARY TUDOR.* 
Canon Drxon, in the fourth volume of his mighty History of 
the Church of England, has displayed the same industry and 
patience in accumulation of materials as in his earlier volumes. 
But 737 pages devoted to five years of a period of reaction, 
or nearly 150 pages a year, are rather overwhelming. The 
reign of Mary is not an exhilarating subjeet. Periods of 
reaction after great revolutions seldom are. But of all the 
periods of reaction which history records, that of Mary is 
surely one of the dullest and the most ignoble. The White 
Terror is generally worse than the Red; and if it is not 
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always the bloodiest, it is at all events the most cold-blooded 
in its cruelty. Whatever bloodshed there may be, is always 
the more revolting in that it is exercised under the name of 
law and order, and with the deliberation of Governmental 
action. 

In the Terror under Mary, there was wanting no element of 
meanness and cruelty ; and it is not to be wondered at that 
its repetition of odious details has been too much even for 
the robust liveliness of narration which Canon Dixon ex- 
hibited in his earlier volumes. No human being can be 
expected to sustain his interest in the details of three 
hundred cases of “martyrs” which, for the most part, varied 
only in name and place. Even that most tragically effective 
of all martyrdoms, that of the gentle, aged, and timid Cranmer, 
is lost in an abyss of notes and comments as to the divergency 
of detail in the various versions of it. 

The free course of Canon Dixon’s narrative is also some- 
what hampered by his excessive desire to establish the 
« Anglican” character of the victims, and the catholicity of 
the “ Anglican” Church. For him, the important point too 
often seems to be, not whether the victims died for an intelli- 
gent religious worship in the vulgar tongue, and in protest 
against the Papacy, but whether in their utterances they 
specifically referred to Edward VI.’s Prayer-Book. And 
similarly, we are always being diverted from the clash of words 
in an argumentative battle between a burner and a burned, on 
the respective merits of the Roman Church and Protestant; 
or, as they called it, “ Christ’s Church ; ” while the Canon care- 
fully points out to us that when the combatants talked of their 
“Churches” as different and opposed, they did not mean what 
they said, or at least did not know what they were talking 
about, and meant two “schools” of the same Church. “ Not 
perceiving,” he says in one place, “that the faith might be 
variously apprehended and yet remain one; or convinced the 
one as much as the other that the differences were too great 
for mutual allowance.” Great in these days are the powers of 
compromise; but we were not aware that the faith might be 
so variously apprehended that the Real Presence in the 
Sacrament could be believed as both true and not true, or 
the supremacy of the Pope be both allowed and disallowed in 
the same things in the same Church, at the same time. 

Canon Dixon, however, is one of that school of historians 
who seem to regard it as the greatest of achievements to make 
a show of reconciling contradictories. He is so anxious to 
exculpate his hero Gardiner, and even Bonner, that he tries his 
best to throw the odium of the burnings on Mary and the 
Spaniards of Philip. But when he is talking of Mary and the 
Spaniards, then the blame is thrown back on the Bishops and 
the Justices. In fact, nobody was to blame for the fires of 
Smithfield, only somehow or other they were lit, and somehow 
or other were fed with living and human fuel. 

There is no doubt that Mary was the prime mover and 
instigator of the burnings, as directions to her Council, drawn 
up by her own hand in 1554, sufficiently prove. If ever a 
Sovereign deserved a derogatory epithet, she deserved her 
appellation of Bloody Mary. She combined the overbearing 
despotism of her father, who slaughtered his way to his im- 
mediate object with relentless ferocity indeed, but not with 
deliberate cruelty, with the malignant, sullen, and deliberate 
cruelty of the Spaniard which came to her through her 
mother, and which she adored in her cousin Philip. If Eng- 
land did not become the theatre of scenes like the Spanish 
furies of the Low Countries and the wholesale slaughters of 
the Inquisition in Spain, that was not Mary’s fault. And she 
was goaded by a perfectly natural feeling of revenge for those 
who had ruined her mother’s life, and done their best to ruin 
hers. But Mary would have done little unless she had found 
some willing instruments, and she found them in the fierce 
Gardiner, and in her co-partner in her sanguinary title, 
“Bloody” Bonner. Gardiner under Henry had been one of the 
most active agents for the divorce, one of the earliest supporters 
of the Royal Supremacy against the Pope, and had remained 
one of the chief Ministers of State through all the successive 
advances of Henry on the path of Reformation. And to crown 
all, he had written a mighty book, On the True Obedience, in 
support of the “schism” and against the Papal Supremacy. 
Bonner, who was a creature of Gardiner’s, as Gardiner had been 
of Wolsey, had written a preface to this same book. In the time 
of the Edwardian Reformation, or Revolution, the worst that 
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and left in honourable captivity. Yet Gardiner, as Chancellor, 
was responsible for the revival of the statutes against the 
Lollards, under which the persecution began. He “showed 
himself among the first in welcoming” the Papacy back 
again; and he began the persecution in his own diocese two 
days after the new statute for the punishment of heretics 
came into force. It is true that when Rogers, Canon of St. 
Paul’s, the first to be burnt, in the course of examination 
said the Queen would have done well enough but for 
Gardiner’s counsel, Gardiner replied: ‘I deny that; the Queen 
went before me, and it was her own motion.” But why did 
he, ofall men, aid and abet, and take the initiative in burning 
people for holding what he had himself professed till within 
six months before? As for Bonner, “ brutal” and “ bloody ” are 
mild epithets for his performances. He thought nothing of 
calling Archdeacon Philpot, of Winchester, the “ veriest 
beast he ever knew,” when he was examining him judicially 
for heresy, a matter of life and death. He boxed his 
prisoners’ ears when they bested him in argument; he had 
them flogged in his own garden at Fulham (therein, however, 
merely taking example from “ Blessed” Thomas More), and 
he burnt more assiduously than all. Our worthy Canon 
tries to put a partial whitewash on him, in that in the 
cases of persons of position, like Archdeacon Philpot, he tried 
many interviews to get him to recant before burning him. 
We may concede that Bonner, having no personal vengeance 
to wreak on most of his prisoners, was probably not desirous 
of burning if he could get a recantation. But that he burnt 
with a zest where he could not terrify into submission, there 
seems no reasonable doubt. Whether he was, in fact, worse 
than Cardinal Pole, who laid low and burnt by deputy in 
Canterbury diocese as many as Bonner did personally in 
London, may, indeed, be doubted. 

Pole, the Cardinal Legate, who celebrated his first mass asa 
priest the day of Cranmer’s burning, that he might be admitted 
Archbishop the day after (in emulation of Henry VIII., who 
married Jane Seymour the day but one after Anne Boleyn’s 
beheading), deserves, indeed, a far worse reputation than he 
commonly enjoys. But in his case retribution overtook him 
speedily. He, the reconciler of the realm to the Pope, was 
deprived of his legateship, and died under the censure of the 
Pope, himself accused of heresy. If his own and Mary’s life 
had been prolonged, he would perhaps, like Curranza, one of 
the Spanish friars in Philip’s train, who greatly assisted in the 
burnings in Canterbury and became Archbishop of Toledo, 
himself have fallen a victim. As it is, Canon Dixon bas quite 
established Pole’s claim to share with Mary and Bonner their 
sanguinary title, and be ranked eminent among those who 
have shown quantum religio potuit suadere malorum. 


FRANCE DURING THE REVOLUTION.* 


THE object aimed at, and successfully achieved, in M. de 
Broc’s last book, is to make a true and realistic picture of the 
state of France during the Revolution—that is to say, during 
the nine years from 1789 to 1798, when the reaction had 
arrived, the wheel had come full circle, and France breathed 
again in the hands of Napoleon. There is not much arguing 
here as to the effect of the Revolution on the world in general, 
or even on France in after years, and there is very little 
moralising on the facts that the author has brought together. 
The book is not a history of the Revolution. It is a collection 
of indisputable facts, drawn from the memoirs of the time, 
and arranged in groups, as living witnesses to certain states 
of things in that time. The arrangement does not even pre- 
tend to be chronological. It might have been a little more 
so. We believe that the author himself is not quite satisfied 
with his book on this point, and would now place the chapters 
in his first volume differently. The only change that we should 
ourselves wish to make, would be to place the second chapter, 
“Le Gouvernement Révolutionnaire aprés le 9 Thermidor,” 
after the chapters dealing with the prisons, the executions in 
town and country, the Terror and its victims. And this, as 
far as we can see,is the only fault to be found in a most 
striking and interesting book. It is one-sided, of course; it 
could not be otherwise; but it is neither narrow nor bigoted. 
The mind which saw the faults of the ancien régime is ready 
to acknowledge great need of reform. M. de Broce only 
desires, with Monseigneur Freppel and many other patriotic 
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Frenchmen, that reform could have stopped short of revolu- 
tion, and that the way to liberty and modern civilisation need 
not have led through a valley of horrors to false and extreme 
developments of both. 

It has often been pointed out that modern science owes a 
great deal to the Revolution, that her spirit is scientific, 
materialist, seeking for truth before everything, throwing all 
subjects open for discussion. All scientific writers and 
thinkers, we are told, are children of the Revolution. And 
just as before and after the 9th Thermidor, she devoured her 
own children, so her own children, if this is true, are now 
devouring her. M. Taine, we may imagine, was made possible 
by the Revolution ; and the effect of his studies on cultivated 
minds in France is the fast-spreading reaction to which clever 
French writers bear witness. M. Taine’s studies have made 
books like M. de Broce’s first possible and then popular. 

The book begins with fifty pages of a very interesting intro- 
duction. M. de Broc’s former study of the manners and 
institutions of France during two centuries has led him on to 
the edge of the great catastrophe in which the whole life of 
France was for the time engulfed. Liberty, in whose name 
the Bastille was pulled down, was written, as he says, on the 
walls of prisons; and the study of these years is a sufficient 
answer to the question whether nations can go mad. The 
shadows that the Revolution cast before are described in this 
introduction, the readiness of nobles and clergy to consent to 
reform, and the widespread spirit which really made any 
moderate reform impossible. Absurdities, as well as horrors, 
have their part in the picture ; but all this is more fully and 
fitly studied later in the book. There we make a closer 
acquaintance with lunatics such as Barére, who caused the 
Convention to decree that Lyons should be pulled down and 
should cease to exist, the few houses worthy to remain taking 
the name of “ Ville-Affranchie.” Toulon, in like manner, was 
to become “ Port-la-Montagne: ” Marseilles, most unfortunate 
of all, becomes “Sans-Nom, ci-devant Marseille!” In the 
introduction we also find some very fair remarks on the emi- 
gration, and the harm which it did at first to the royalist 
cause. Later, it was simply a matter of saving life from a 
crowd of assassins. 

After reading this book, we feel the Revolution more and 
more as an irresistible torrent, against which no barrier, with- 
out or within, could have had the slightest power. And thus 
it left behind it the drowned and desolated country which M. 
de Broc paints for us so vividly in his chapter on “le Gouverne- 
ment Revolutionnaire aprés le 9 Thermidor,” as well as in the 
two last chapters of the second volume. The country then— 
M. de Broc quotes M. de Barante’s Histoire du Directoire— 

“Etait sans lois, sans mceurs, sans traditions, sans autres 

souvenirs que quatre années de révolution, sans autre sentiment 
politique que le mépris du pouvoir qui avait pesé sur elle.” 
The misery was frightful; the schools had ceased to exist; 
and ignorance and lawlessness were fast bringing the French 
nation to the level of savages. A million of murders, either 
by execution or massacre, a million of lives lost in the war, 
and more than a million by misery and hunger: the Revolu- 
tion cost France these. Almost enough to reach the ideal of 
Robespierre: “La génération qui a vu lancien régime le 
regrettera toujours; ainsi tout individu qui avait plus de 
quinze ans en 1789 doit étre égorgé!” 

The darkness of M. de Broc’s first volume, which is chiefly 
engaged with revolutionary justice and its results in prisons, 
executions, massacres, is relieved by stories of heroism, 
patience and kindness, many of which are new to us, some, of 
course, familiar. No one is likely to question the author’s 
remark, the result of his long study of French society in its 
glory and its fall—* Ce sera le supréme honneur de l’ancien 
révime, d’avoir, en quelque sorte, racheté ses erreurs et ses 
fautes par ’héroisme de sa fin.” But he shows us beauty of 
character in all ranks of life. When people are dying of 
hunger in some provincial prisons, the poor artisans of the 
place lay aside from their own food la part des prisonniers. 
And the gay courage which carried with it the rules of polite- 
hess, and made an agreeable society in the prisons of Paris, 
does not shine more brightly than the noble patience of the 
—— of Orange, described most touchingly by one of 

em :— 


“*Celui que les malheureux n’implorent jamais en vain, fut notre 
seul secours. L’esprit et le ton de cette maison offraient l'image 
dun stoicisme religieux. Le silence, le recueillement, la méditation 
et le courage y régnérent généralement, et j’atteste ici que, 





pendant deux mois de crise que j'ai 4 peindre, je n’ai entendu 
aucun propos brutal ni aucune dispute; je n’ai eu connaissance 
d'aucune action malhonnéte; parmi deux cent cinquante in- 
fortunés, la plupart sans éducation, presque tous étrangers les 
uns aux autres, le plus grand nombre habitant des provinces 
méridionales, ont invariablement régné la douceur, la tolérance et 
l’envie continuelle de se servir les uns les autres. Pendant tout 
ce temps, aucun mouvement de désespoir, aucune menace contre 
leurs persécuteurs, aucun blasphéme contre la Providence n’a 
échappé a leur ime déchirée; l’égalité d’humeur, la douveur, la 
gaieté méme faisaient des ces victimes entassées un spectacle 
digne des égards et du respect d’un philosophe.’” 

But we must not indulge ourselves in quoting M. de Broc’s 
instances: they are too many and too remarkable. His whole 
book, like the former one, is compiled from memoirs and 
archives of the time, which he has indeed studied to some 
purpose. Scenes in Paris, in provincial towns, and in country 
districts are brought before us with startling vividness; and 
we are also made to realise the thoughts of the time, the state 
of men’s minds which brought about all this confusion. 
Here and there is an irresistible touch of satire, as in a 
quotation from Rivarol :—“ Les gens d’esprit et les gens riches 
trouvaient la noblesse insupportable; et la plupart la trou- 
vaient si insupportable, qu’ils finissaient par l’acheter.” 


The maddening records of revolutionary justice, so called, 
are varied by such stories as that of Madame de Béthune’s 
parrot. She was accused, with her father and her servants— 

“D’avoir cherché 4 provoquer le rétablissement de la royauté, 

au moyen d’un perroquet criant: ‘ Vivent le Roi, 1’Empereur, nos 
prétres et les nobles!’ Ce perroquet, cit’ comme témoin, fut 
apporté par un gendarme. Les juges et les jurés l’excitérent 
inutilement en lui criant: ‘Jaco, dis donc: Vive le Roi!’ I 
refusa et se mit 4 siffler. Les trois premiers accusés n’en furent 
pas moins condamnés 4 mort.” 
Here and there, but very rarely, comes the story of some almost 
miraculous escape. One or two of the condemned actually 
slipped from the fatal cart on their way to the guillotine. 
Others—amazingly few, when one thinks that they were all 
French, and all human—managed, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to soften the heart of some revolutionist. One of the 
saddest stories is of an escape missed at the last moment, and 
through the kindness of fellow-prisoners. As the executions 
in country towns were found to horrify the inhabitants too 
much, whole convoys of prisoners were sent to Paris. On one 
occasion there were a number of carts, and one post-chaise. 
This, as the most comfortable conveyance, was given up by 
his companions to an old man of eighty, the Marquis de 
Chiffrevast. In consequence of this, he arrived in Paris 
several days before his companions, and the very next day he 
was brought before the tribunal and guillotined. When the 
carts, slowly following his post-chaise, crawled into the city, 
the 9th Thermidor was already past, and the convoy of 
prisoners was at once set free. 

M. de Broce begins his second volume by destroying “the 
legend of the Bastille,” and setting aside “ passions et chiméres,” 
tells the plain historical truth about it. He also points out 
from contemporary authority that the misuse of lettres de 
cachet has been immensely exaggerated, and that there were 
many instances in which they were necessary, useful, and 
even beneficent, in a state of society so different from our 
own. On the whole, the second volume is of more general 
and varied interest than the first. The chapter on Paris, 
with details of the life there, is most picturesque and enter- 
taining. The gloom that descended on Parisian life with the 
Revolution, the sudden disappearance of all splendour, of 
gold, silver, velvet, powder, ebony, and rosewood, liveries and 
carriages, the shutting up of old hotels,—the Parisians them- 
selves, one fancies, must have found all this depressing, and 
there were many among them who carefully avoided the 
sight of those terrible charrettes which rumbled each day over 
the Pont Neuf and through the principal streets to the Place 
Louis Quinze. The expense of living became enormous. M. 
de Broc gives most curious details on this subject. By the 
year 1797 the Parisians were heartily tired of all this gloom, 
tragedy, and discomfort. The ci-devants became fashionable. 
Religion also became fashionable, just as it is in France at the 
present moment, but perhaps with more reality. The churches 
were reopened: the dominicains, those who shut their shops 
on Sunday, were more in favour than the décadins of the 
Republic. “TIlest de bon ton de ne pas paraitre républicain,” 
wrote a commissaire national in 1798. What people wanted 
now was “du repos, des fétes, et du pain.” These years of 
terrible excitement had wearied out the French: it could not 
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be otherwise with a nation of really amiable, if inconsequent 
temper, happiest when amused with little things. 

There is an immense field for study at this time in the ways 
of the nouveaux riches who abounded in France. One of their 
funniest weaknesses was to pretend to be ci-devant nobles. 
“Tls commencent par vous confier qu’ils ont tout perdu a la 
Révolution, et ensuite ils vous avouent tout bas qu’ils étaient 
nés bons gentilshommes.—Ce mensonge grossier est facile 4 
connaitre,” says the unkind writer from whom M. de Broc 
quotes this. 

Another very interesting chapter in the second volume 
describes fully the effect of the Revolution on country 
neighbourhoods, and on that vie du chateau in which the 
ancien régime had shown its most intimate charm. We also 
have vivid glimpses of village life under these changed con- 
ditions. Nowhere, perhaps, is the value of M. de Broc’s work 
more evident than in the researches he has made on these 
subjects. The sufferings of one little commune in the Depart- 
ment of the Orne may be taken as an example of many others. 
This poor little commune, loaded with new taxes, deprived of 
its curé and its school, its church shut up, burdened with a 
national guard it did not at all want, raises the small voice of 
its municipality to express a few modest wishes :—“ Posséder 
un instituteur; réparer l’église tombant en ruine; clore le 
cimetiére ouvert aux: bestiaux; réparer les chemins vicinaux 
devenus impraticables.” We can imagine how joyfully, when 
the Revolution was over, these villagers rang the only church 
bell that was left to them. 

Possibly this chapter, with another on Vinstruction pub- 
lique, which gives an amazing picture of the effect of these 
years on the education of France, may be found by some 
people the most interesting in the book. One of M. de Broc’s 
chief authorities here is M. Albert Duruy’s book, L’In- 
struction Publique et la Révolution. Other readers may be 
more attracted by the chapter on the clergy. Here, we think, 
M. de Broc’s fairness of mind is especially shown. He fully 
appreciates the defects, even scandals, in the ecclesiastical 
organisation of France, which had descended from feudal 
times, and bore their part in justifying to some minds the 
violently anti-religious character of the Revolution. At the 
same time he strongly defends the personal character of the 
French clergy, and certainly they shine by contrast with the 
prétres constitutionnels, who at this time attempted to take their 
place. A few pictures, such as that of the newly elected 
Bishop of the Gard, seem to make further contrast unneces- 
sary. He was installed in the Cathedral of Nimes :— 

“ Le soir, il y eut grand souper 4 l’évéché, suivi de danses. On 
entonna le Carmagnole et le (a ira. L’évéque parcourut les rangs, 
une bouteille 4 la main, versant 4 boire et trinquant.” 

We have said enough to show that M. de Broc’s study of the 
Revolution, following on that of the Ancien Régime, is a book 
of extreme interest, and eminently worth reading by all who 
care for a real, not imaginary, picture of the time. Perhaps 
the history of Europe has no more fascinating period than the 
last half of the eighteenth century. Hach different point of 
view only adds to the strangeness of the picture. And truly 
we have here to enlighten us a book of which its author is 
justified in saying, after the fashion of Montaigne :—“ Cecy est 
un livre de bonne foy.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Social Evolution. By Philip Delbert. Edited by Frederick 
Wingfield. (Eden, Remington, and Co.)—M. Delbert thinks 
that if we know the past and the present of society, we ought 
to be able to foresee the future, and foreseeing, to modify it by 
our action, else what the profit of foreseeing ? He expounds his 
general views in an introduction, then discusses the German, 
English, and French type of character, considering these to be 
representative of civilised humanity generally, and after devoting 
chapters to “ Laws of Political Evolution” and‘ Political Evolu- 
tion,” propounds a scheme for an improved suffrage. This is the 
practical element in his treatise. The scheme consists of arrange- 
ments for the representation of minorities, arrangements to which 
the chief objection is that people will hardly take the trouble to 
understand them. One easily intelligible proposal, that a 
department (M. Delbert writes from a French point of view) 
should lose seats according to the number of abstentions, would 
be understood, and would be fiercely resisted. We see that 
our author takes a gloomy view of the future of England, and is 
not a friend of Free-trade. There is an element of good sense in 














the book, but some paradox and much rhetoric. What can be the 
meaning of the statement that “on the field of Waterloo the 
defeat of Vercingetorix was avenged by Celtic soldiers”? We 
fancy that the Celtic element was much stronger in the French 
than in the English army. The strictly British force numbered 
34,486 ; the German contingent was slightly larger, 34,623; and 
the Dutch-Belgians, 29,214. The Celtic element was to be found 
in the first only, and can hardly be estimated at more than a third 
of that. Then the Prussian army is to be taken into account, 
wholly non-Celtic. M. Delbert’s fine sentence about the ven- 
geance for Vercingetorix vanishes into air. 


The Boating-Man’s “ Vade-Mecum.” By William Winn. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—Mr. Winn begins by classifying boats 
(a “boat” proper means a craft that can be drawn up on the beach, 
but the term is extended to almost everything that floats). He gives 
instructions for choosing what may be suitable to the “ boating- 
man’s need,” and gives some facts about cost, &c. A Thames skiff 
should cost £12 to £14 (in fir, £9 10s.); a working punt, £12; 
a second-hand eight-ton yacht may be got for £80; a new yacht, 
say twenty tons, £450. The cost of maintenance is given in detail, 
not without sundry cautions that boating is an expensive amuse- 
ment. (We do not see an estimate for the expenditure required 
by a moderate-sized yacht.) The second section gives hints for 
construction, and particulars as to fittings of various kinds ; sails, 
ropes, chains, &c., follow. A chapter is devoted to the rules 
of various clubs, regattas, and the like; and another to signals, 
&e. On the whole, this is a volume likely to be practically useful 
in a high degree. 

Scottish History by Contemporary Writers. “ James IV., 1488-1513.” 
Arranged and edited by G. Gregory Smith. (D. Nutt.)—The work 
done for English history is now being extended to the annalists 
of the Northern Kingdom. We have the actual narrative of con- 
temporaries, made available for ordinary readers by the modernisa- 
tion of their language. Among the documents published is a de- 
scription of a sea-fight between Stephen Bull, whom Henry VII. 
sent to punish Sir Andrew Wood, and the famous Scotch rover; a 
love-letter from Perkin Warbeck to Katherine Gordon; a decree 
establishing compulsory education for the children of all Barons 
and freeholders (for the labouring class it was never thought of; 
hence the absurdity of the contention that our University endow- 
ments were intended for the poor) ; a description of a Border raid, 
given by Lord Dacre ina letter to Henry VIII. ; and, most important 
of all, accounts of Flodden Field. (The story of what befell the 
King’s body is curious, and highly discreditable to this country.) 
A pleasing contrast to the tone of many of the documents is to 
be found in the extracts from John Major’s “ De Gestis Scotorum.” 


Of the series of “The World’s Great Explorers and Explora- 
tions ” (G. Philip and Son), which began with “ John Davis,” we 
have to notice two volumes, Ferdinand Magellan, by F. H. H. 
Guillemard, M.A., and Sir John Franklin, by Captain Albert 
Hastings Markham. It is certainly a remarkable fact that no 
biography of a man so eminent in his line as was Ferdinand 
Magellan should have been published in England till it was 
undertaken by Mr. Guillemard. Magellan was a Portuguese of 
noble birth, a native of the remote village of Sabrosa. He became 
a page at Court; in 1504 he joined, as a volunteer, the fleet of 
Dom Francisco d’Almeida. He was then about twenty-four years 
of age. In India he served for several years, being wounded more 
than once. In 1516 he gave up his Portuguese nationality, an act 
which brought upon him, then and afterwards, much odium. This 
he seems not to have deserved. Portugal did not appreciate his 
services, and they were naturally tranferred elsewhere. Three 
years afterwards (on September 20th, 1519), he start d on his 
great voyage. He had five ships, “for the most part, old, 
small, and in anything but good condition;” on the best, 
though not the largest of these, the ‘Trinidad,’ Magellan flew 
his pennant. The whole cost of the fleet was something less 
than £5,000, which can scarcely be considered a very large sum, 
even when we raise it to its equivalent in modern value. The 
events of the voyage need not be spoken of here; they will be 
found described with spirit and comprehension in Mr. Guillemard’s 
narrative. The commander had many difficulties to contend with, 
not the least formidable being the insubordination and jealousy 
of his officers. In April, 1520,a mutiny broke out, which was 
quelled by the firmness and resolution of Magellan. We quite 
agree with Mr. Guillemard in acquitting him of the charges that 
have been brought against him. Not long afterwards came the 
great discovery that has made his name famous. The date was 
October 21st, 1520. But this time the squadron had been reduced 
to three vessels, the ‘San Antonio’ having deserted, and the 
‘Santiago’ having been lost on the Patagonian coast. On 
March 6th, 1521, the Ladrones were discovered, and twelve days 
afterwards the Philippines. On April 27th, Magellan was killed 
in an affair with a native chief, whom he undertook to bring back 
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t» his allegiance to the King of Sebu,—a most miserable ending 
for a great career. His ship was afterwards lost; the ‘Concep- 
tion’ was burnt off the island of Behol; the ‘ Victoria’ alone 
accomplished the circumnavigation of the globe. She re- 
turned to San Lucar on September 6th 1522, with a crew of 
eighteen Europeans and four natives. She was afterwards lost 
at sea. Mr. Guillemard has done his work carefully and well. 
—In Sir John Franklin, Captain A. H. Markham goes over more 
familiar ground. John Franklin was bent from very early years 
on going to sea. His friends sent him on a voyage in the hope of 
disgusting him with the life. This was not the result, thanks in 
part to the kindness of the Captain, who probably saw what the 
lad was made of. In 1800 (he was born in 1786) he joined the 
‘Polyphemus’ as a first-class volunteer, and in the following year 
was present at the Battle of Copenhagen. A few days afterwards, 
having returned to England, he was entered as a midshipman on 
the books of the ‘ Investigator,’ then fitting out for a voyage of 
exploration in the South Seas, and commanded by an excellent 
officer, Captain Flinders. The ‘ Investigator’ was condemned as 
unfit for service, and Franklin sailed for England in the 
‘Porpoise,’ but was wrecked on his way home. He joined the 
<Camden,’ and took part in the gallant repulse of a French 
fleet by Commodore Dance, who actually put the enemy to 
flight by a bold attack with his squadron of merchantmen In 
1804 he joined the ‘ Bellerophon,’ and fought in her at 
Trafalgar. His Lieutenant’s commission was dated February 11th, 
1808. Various services followed. He was wounded at Buenos 
Ayres. After 1815 he had three years of idleness. In 1818 he 
went on his first Arctic voyage, in command of the ‘Trent,’ un- 
happily an unseaworthy ship. The next year came his famous land- 
journey. This occupied three years (he was promoted to be Post- 
Captain in 1822). In 1825 came his second land-journey. Re- 
turning from this, he received knighthood and the degree of 
D.C.L. at Oxford, among other honours. Twenty years after- 
wards, he started on his last voyage, dying in the course of it on 
June 11th, 1847, and so happily spared the disasters in which the 
expedition ended. Tho story of this noble and useful life is well 
told by Captain Markham, and is very rightly supplemented with 
asketch of the Arctic explorations that have been made since 
that time. 

CLass AND ScHo90L Bodox3.—Xenophon: Anabasis, i. Edited 
by H. R. Heatley, M.A. (Percival and Co.)—Mr. Heatley 
adds some notes, which he has made very brief. In viii., sec. 
10, he takes, we see, the participles éAdvra kal diaxdpovra 
as accus. sing., and remarks that the construction is very 
difficult; “the absolute use of the accusative is so unusual.” 
But surely they are nom. neut. pl., agreeing with dpuara. It 
is difficult to see what the accusative singular could agree 
with. In sec. 14, 0d wdvv is not very well given as equal to 
“a short distance.” It modifies the word signifying “ riding 
along,” and emphasises the distance, not the nearness. Hence 
the force of the personal anecdote which Xenophon tells of him- 
self, that he rode up to Cyrus and asked him whether he had any 
message. He was too far off to be heard. <A vocabulary has been 
added, and there are exercises for retranslation into Greek, a 
useful feature in books intended for junior forms. Xenophon : 
Anabasis, iti. By the Rev. G. H. Nall, M.A. (Macmillan.)—This 
is a volume in the series of “Elementary Classics.” The 
Prolegomena are more than usually copious. They include an 
account of Xenophon and his writings, a sketch of the history of 
the Eastern Monarchies, an essay on the Greek mercenary army 
which accompanied Cyrus, and some illustrations of arms and 
armour,—a novel and useful feature, which, in helping students 
to realise the story, is highly to be commended. ‘The notes 
are very full, and as far as we have examined them, seem 
excellent.—Virgil: Bucolics. Edited by T. E. Page, M.A. 
(Same publishers.)—Another volume in the same series. It 
shows all the intelligence and accuracy which are characteristic 
of Mr. Page’s work. The annotation is excellent; even on so 
well-worn a subject as the “ Bucolics” Mr. Page contrives to be 
fresh.We have also received :—Livy : Legends of Ancient Rome, 
By H. Wilkinson, M.A. (Same publishers.) Cesar: Gallic War, 
vi. Edited by M. F. Brackenbury, M.A. (Percival.) ——A Second 
Latin Reader and Writer. By C. M. Dix, M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.) Macemillan’s Latin Course: Second Part. By A. M. 
Cook. (Macmillan and Co.)—This is a useful book, as was its 
predecessor; but where did Mr. Cook get his Latin story of 
Joseph from ? Surely the style needs a little revision. For in- 
stance, “in sacculis suis pecuniam reponere” should be in sacculos 
suos, or rather, eorum; and, again, “pretium quod dedit tritici 
pone in ore sacci junioris” can hardly be right for “putin the 
mouth of the sack of the youngest, the price that he gave for the 
wheat.” It was, we imagine, the invariable practice of the 
Romans to latinise foreign names. They would have written 
“Josephus,” “ Benjaminus.”——A Sixth-Form Greek Syntax and 














Vote-Book, by Theo. B. Rowe, M.A. (Spottiswoode and Co.), is a con- 
tribution towards the “‘ Self-made Syntax ” which Mr. Rowe thinks 
is the best and most useful that a student can give. He has 
carefully collected and classified a great number of examples, 
and he furnishes his book witk blank leaves on which the learner 
is to enter the results of his own observations. The Simple 
Sentence in Greek. By W. J. Harding, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 
The First Greek Grammar Syntax. By W. Gunnion Rutherford. 
(Macmillan.) A First Latin Verse-Book. By W. E. P. Pantin, 
M.A. (Same publishers.)—All teachers of verse-writing know 
what it is to be puzzled by the lines which are sometimes set for 
their pupils. As far as we have tested Mr. Pantin’s little volume, 
it avoids this difficulty. In short, it is likely to serve its purpose 
well. Indeed, we understand from the preface, that it has stood 
satisfactorily the test of actual usage. It will be quite safe 
to recommend another manual of composition, Models and 
Materials for Greek Iambic Verse, by J. W. Sargent, M.A. 
(Clarendon Press). The-first 152 pages are given to the “ Models,” 
which vary from connected pieces down to single lines. These are 
arranged under heads in alphabetical order, as “ Advice,” “ Advo- 
cates,” “Age.” The “Materials” follow, occupying about the 
same space, and similarly arranged. There are frequently versions 
of the tragic poets, sometimes extracts from English writers. A 
“General Index of References” completes the volume. There is 
no greater expert in composition than Mr. Sargent, and his book 
will be unquestionably useful. Of English Class-Books, we have 
three of the series of Shakespeare Plays, edited by Mr. K. Deigh- 
ton (Macmillan), of which we have before spoken with praise. 
These are Antony and Cleopatra, King Lear, and Coriolanus.—— 
Pope’s translation of Homer is, it is true, very unlike the original ; 
but it is a fine poem nevertheless. For this reason, therefore, we 
welcome Pope’s Iliad of Homer, Selections from Books i.-viii., with 
Introduction and Notes, by H. L. Earl (Percival and Co.) Mr. 
M. E. Glazebrook, who is the general editor of the series, writes : 
— Long experience has convinced me that Pope’s Iliad is one of 
the very best books for teaching both the English language and 
the understandings to boys of between thirteen and fifteen.” 
Other English classics, edited with the same object, are :—Scott’s 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, edited by G. H. Stuart, M.A., and E. H. 
Elliot, B.A. (Macmillan); Macaulay’s Essay on Sir William 
Temple, by E. Cripps (Griffith, Farran, and Co.); and the same 
publishers also send us Selected English Bullads, “ First Series,” 
edited by H. L. Withers, and “‘ Second Series,” edited by W. J. 
Morice. ——Philip Sidney. Edited by Evelyn S. Shuckburgh, M.A. 
(Cambridge University Press..——We have also received :— 
Essay-Writing and Paraphrasing. By C. I. Dawson. (Joseph 
Hughes and Co.) ~ —Recitation : a Handbook for Teachers. (Griffith, 




















Farran, and Co.)——In Geography, we have The Geography of 


Europe, by James Sime, M.A. (Macmillan); and from the same 
publishers, Maps and Map-Drawing, by William A. Elderton; and 
The School History and Geography of Northern India, by Sir W. W. 
Hunter (S. K. Lahiri, Calcutta ; H. Frowde, London.) 


Digestion and Diet. By Sir William Roberts. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.)—Sir William Roberts approaches the subject from the 
scientific point of view, though he does not faii to make his work 
useful by drawing practical conclusions. One of his experiments 
has been to mix various liquids commonly in use with a digesting 
mixture. (Digestion, it must be understood, is divided into the 
two processes of salivary and peptic digestion, the results in the 
latter being the less reliable.) To mix 5 per cent. of proof spirit 
with the mixture (in the case of peptic digestion) made no 
difference, the normal time of 100 minutes remaining ; but 40 per 
cent. tripled it, and 50 per cent. produced the result of almost no 
digestion. Sherry retarded digestion more than port, 5 per cent. 
cetarding it by 15 minutes, while the same quantity of port made 
no difference. Half-a-pint of sherry would be “ a highly inhibitory 
proportion; ” but “in smaller proportions, a wine-glass or so, 
sherry would act as a pure stimulant to digestion.” Champagne 
shows better than hock or claret. Generally, large quantities 
retard, and small quantities promote digestion. There are some 
valuable remarks on what Sir William Roberts describes as the 
“‘mid-life revision of the diet,” mid-life being the common 
euphemism for the threshold of oldage. “ The palate and appetite 
of thirty with the liver and kidneys of sixty,” is a dangerous 
combination, and is sure to result in inconvenience, if not disaster- 
Unfortunately, the danger is increased by the injudicious care of 
relatives. Men whose appetite fails because they don’t want so 
much food—the best of reasons—are often carefully crammed by 
their wives. 

Booxs Recetvep.—Fauna of the Orkney Islands. By T. E. 
Buckley and J. A. Harvie-Brown. (D. Douglas, Edinburgh.) 
Sports and Pastimes of Scotland. By Robert Scott Fittis. (Alexander 
Gardner.) Gold, Copper, and Lead at Chota-Nagpore. By W. 
King and T. A. Pope. (Thacker and Spink, Caleutta.)——Modern 
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War. By General V. Derrécagaix. Translated from the French 
by Lieutenant C. W. Foster, U.S.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.) Vocal Reinforcement. By Edmund J. Myer. (American 
Publishing Company, New York.) Documents Illustrative of 
American History, 1606-1863. With Introductions and References 
by Howard W. Preston. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—— Introduction 
to the Diseases of Infancy. By J. W. Ballantyne, M.D. (Oliver and 
Boyd, Edinburgh.) ——An Introduction to Ethics. By J. Clark 
Murray. (Alexander Gardner.) Phonetics. By Laura Soames. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) The Dynamic Action and Pon- 
derosity of Matter. By ‘‘ Waterdale.” (Chapman and Hall.) —— 
The General Machinist. Edited by the Editor of “ The Industrial 
Self-Instructor.” (Ward, Lock, and Co.) The Soul of Man. 
By Dr. Paul Carus. (E. Arnold.) Henrik Ibsen’s Prose Dramas. 
Edited by William Archer. (Walter Scott.)—A volume containing 
Rosmersholm, The Lady from the Sea, and Hedda Gabler. 
The Fruits of Enlightenment. By Lyof Tolstoy. Translated 
from the Russian by E. J. Dillon. (Heinemann.) ——Politics and 
Property. By Slack Worthington. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) —— 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. If. (Ginn and Co., 
Boston, U.S.A.) Canadian Studies in Comparative Politics. By 
J. C. Bouriner. (Dawson, Montreal.) ——Collins’s Large-Type 
Pronouncing Dictionary. (W. Collins and Co.) The Theory 
and History of Banking. By Charles F. Dunbar. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) ——Faith and Unfaith. By C. Kegan Paul. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) ——-The Art of Literature. By A. 
Schopenhauer. Edited by T. Bailey Saunders. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.) ——Political Science and Comparative Constitutional 
Law. By John W. Burgess, LL.D. 2 vols. (Ginn and Co., 
Boston, U.S.A.) ——The Law of Prescription in England. By Thomas 
Arnold Herbert, B.A. (C. J. Clay and Sons.) ——Profit-Sharing 
Precedents. By Henry C. Ranson. (Stevens and Sons.) 
The Teacher’s Handbook of Slijd. By Otto Salomon. (G. Philip 
of the Privy Council, 1550-1552. Edited 
by John Roche Dasent. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.)—The editor 
directs attention to the interesting records of the contest between 
the Princess Mary and the Council in respect of her privileges of 
worship,—privileges which the Courcil were anxious to curtail. 
Handbook of Jamaica, 1891-92. By S. P. Musson and T. 
Laurence Roxburgh. (E. Stanford.)—Jamaica finances, we are 
glad to see, are prosperous, the revenue accounts showing a 
handsome surplus.——Professional Papers of the Royal Engineers, 
Tol. XV., 1889. Edited by Captain A. W. Gale, R.E. (W. and 
S. Mackay and Co., Chatham.) ——Thacker’s Reduced Survey Map 
of India. By J.G. Bartholomew. (Thacker and Spink, Calcutta.) 
—The Halliwell-Phillips Shakespearian Rarities. Edited by Ernest 
C. Baker. (Longmans.) Oficial Year-Book of the Scientific and 
Learned Societies of Great Britain and Ireland. Eighth annual 
issue. (C. Griffin and Co.) The Army and Navy Calendar, 1891-92. 
(W. H. Allen and Co.)——The British Noctue and th-ir Varieties. 
Vol. I. By J. W. Tutt. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) In “ Gale 
and Polden’s Military Series,’ Handbook of Field Training for the 
Infantry, by Captain J. W. Malet; Field Fortification, by Major H. D. 
Hutchinson, a “ third edition ;” Pocket Tactics for Officers of Militia, 
by Captain Russell N. Darbishire (all published by Messrs. Gale 
and Polden, Chatham). The Newspaper Press Directory, 1891. (C. 
Mitchell and Co.) Shelley and Co.’s Complete Press Directory. 
(Shelley and Co.)—The total number of daily and weekly papers 
in Great Britain and Ireland amounted to 2,558. We have 
also received the twenty-third volume of the Antiquary (Elliot 
Stock), “a magazine devoted to the study of the past.” ‘The 
Chartulary of the Mercers’ Company, York,” “ Notes on the 
Guelph Exhibition,” “Explorations in Asia Minor,” are among 
the more important contents. 



























































PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_@—__—_ 
Anlerson (A. A.), Romance of N’Shabe, cr 8V0........cs00006 + (Chapman & - ra 5/0 
Armstrong (J.), Dan’s Little Girl, cr 8V0 .......06......000 (&.T.S.) 3/0 





hi 6/0 
AGr.ffth & Farran) 5/0 
(K. Pau! & Co.) 10/6 
.. (Sonnensche n) 4/6 


Baring-Gould (S.), The Church in Germany, cr 8vo .... 
Beale (A.), Fay Ar!ingron, er 8vo 
Benson (M. K.), At Sundry Times, 2 vols, 12mo 
Bickerdyke (J.), Curiosities of Ale and Beer, 8vo 









Bland (E. A.', Foxy Fielding’s Friend, cr 80 ......... o0..ccccseseeessscoeees (R.T.S.) 2,0 
Bligh (EF. V. ‘e Lord Ebury as a Church Reformer, BrOy coe (Nisbet) 10/6 
Boldrewood (R.), Colonial Reformer, cr 8vo ...........0..4. .(Macmil'an) 3/6 
Bomrpiani (S.), Italien Explorers in Africa, Cr 8V0.........ccccccsecssserees (R.1.8.) 20 
3renan (R. H.), The Children’s Afternoon, cr 8vo.. (E. Stock) 3/6 
Brief (ounsels Concerning Business, cr ne ea (R.T.8.) 2/6 


Brown (P. H.), Ear ‘ly Travellers in Scotland, 8vo 
Burch (H. F.), Ivy’s Dream, cr 8vo....... ; 
Burney (J.), apg of the Buccaneers of Americ 
But How ?—If the Gospels are Historic, cr 8vo 
Caine (H.). The Scapegoat, 2 vols. cr 8v0 
Campbell (J. K.), Kamb‘es in South Africa 
Car ey-Hokson (Mrs.), Old Corney’s Money, ‘er 8v0 . 
Carrington (E.), Stori 8 for Somebody, 4to . 





ffith & Farran) 3/6 







Chappell (7.0, Wall Bryonis, OF By ......0865;<s50.cccsc0sasesceerssensseee0 (Partridge) 3/6 
Compton (A. G. ), First Lessons in Metal-Working, cr 8vo ...(K. Paul & Co.) 6/6 
Coxswain’s Bride, OE END sched ccnch os wa schecasnra iene pocsacseseespaisbicaseseten (Nisbet) 2/6 
Credo and Credutity, by ‘‘ A Believer,”’ cr 8vo. ..(K. Stock) 36 
Crushed yet Conquering, cr &V0 ........cscssssesscssesssssssceccesscessceesserces (K.T.5.) 6,0 
Davis (E. L.), Stella’s Pathway, cr 8vo . ..(B.T.8.) 3/6 
Days of Queen Mary, cr 8vo ........ pnapebsees sabi bsussevecus puisbuaeevstssneceverste (R.T.8.) 2 





/6 | Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 












Fearn (M.), Valencia, cr 870 ...... ...e00e iuaeicostsanewonert eu pibenbudwassisenduneee (R.T.S.) 1/6 
Garnier, Book of the Circus, roy 8vo ........ . .(Routledge) 26 
Gomme (G. L.), English Topography, WB nasedeiiconassveoncoecaccen ee Stock) 7/6 

Gore (5. H.\, Geoteny, CF BVO ..4-501.5.0.cccsesceecosecoccessdssescosvorseend (Heinemann) 5/0 
Graham (J.), Hydated Disease in its Clinical ‘Asp ects, 8v0.. (¥. J. Pentland) 16/0 
Griffiths (W.), Divine Footprints in the Bible, cr PBr0" pubarasnasd aeoie (E. Stock) 36 
Guillemin (A.), Electricity and Magnetism, 8¥0 padniekivans tte (Macmillan) 31/6 
Haines (R.), Unless, cr 800................s0cerccesescees 0 (Biackwool) 60 
Harraden (B.), New Book of the Fairies, 4to .. “(Griffith & Farran) 6/0 
Hedderwick (J.), Backward Glances, cr 8VO ........cceeceseeeees .see(Blackwood) 7/6 
Henty (G. A.), Those Other Animals, cr 8V0 ..........-cceeccce00 ceceesee eneee (Henry) 3,6 
Homer’s Odyssey, Books vii. to xii., ‘edited by W. W. Merr v, !2mo (Frowde) 3/0 
Hone (A. M.), The Children’s Casket, cr 8V0 ............00006 ane iffith & Farran) 3/¢ 
Hornaday (W. T.), Taxidermy, &c., 8v0 .........+0 sesveeeee(K Paull & Co.) 10/6 
Hughes (J.), Australia Revisited in 1890, cr 8VO .......cccccceseeeserseeceeeee (Nixon) 5/0 










Hulme (F. E.), Symbolism in Christian Art, cr 8vo... 
Huntington (W. R. ), The Peace of the Church, or 8y0. 
Jacobs (J.), Studies in Jewish Statistics, 8vo ........... 
Jvhnson (J.), Stories of the Jewish Heroes, cr 8vo. 
Lang (A.), The Blue Poetry-Book, cr 8vo ...... 
Lingbein (G ), Electro Deposition of Metals, 8v0.. 


aoe een 3/6 
me (Nisbet) 6/0 


( 
.. (Longmans) 6,0 
sesh (S. Lew) - 0 


Langbridge (E. ), Week In, Week Out, cr BY ise (S8.U.) 1/6 
Leathes (3. ), The Law and the Prophet, OF BVO ......0.50 saci & bene 3/6 
Lombraso (C.), Man of Genins, or 8vo ..........006 i ssesscsseesee-s(SCO6t) 3/8 
Lovett (R.), United States Picture:, roy 8vo . oy 0 
Macaulay (Dr.), Cromwell Anecdotes, 12mo... "(Hodder & Stoughton) 1/6 
Macdonald (Sir J.), Anecdotal Life of, MEMO: x sn dnsnaceustopiaiwescosimeeanen (Stanford) 50 
Macduff (J. R.), St. Paul’s Song of Songs, EMMO\ cscce-sactosconesccsunésar ce (Nisbet) 3/6 
Mary Harrison’s Guide to Modern Ccokery, cr 8V0 .............04. .(3. Low) 6/0 
Maskett (P. E.), Prescribing and Treatment in Disease, 18mo...... -(Bentiand) 6/3 
Moliére’s Misanthrope, edited by H.W. G. Markham, 12mo............ (Frowde) 3/6 
Mordew (J. W.), Agnosticism Found Wanting, cr VO wessesee avitibten "B. Stock) 3/6 
Muir (A.), Charming to her Latest Day, er 8vo .......... seseoeeeee- (Sutton) 36 
















Munro (J.), Heroes cf the Telegraph, cr 8vo .... 
Munro (J.), The Wire and the Wave, cr 8vo....... 
On Surrey Hills, by a Son of the Marshes, cr 8yo ...... rucesseed (Ww. Blackwood) 6,0 
Parker (J.), People’s Bible, Vol. XV., 8vo .......... new & Stoughton) §/0 
Pemberton (H. L. C.), Birdie, 4to ........ .(Griffich & Farran) 3/6 
Poe (E. A.), Life and Letters’ (Minerva), cr ‘8v0 ...(Ward & Lock) 2/0 
Ramsley (A.), legal Handbook for Executors, &. (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Rathbone (P. H.), Legends of the Rhine, 12mo (UW. Glaisher) 5/0 
Robertson (W.), The Lords of Cuningham, er 8v (A. Gardner) 5/0 
Rockhill (W. W.), Land of the Lamas, Syorte cee (Longmans) 15/0 
Salvatier (A.), The Apostle Paul, cr 8¥0 ..... .(Hodder & wer? xt 7/6 
Sayce (A. H.), Races of the Old Testament, cr 8vo.......... sdianicnspeaanioce (K.T.S.) 3/0 
Schaff (P.), St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine, cr 8vo.. ' i 












Schofield (A. T.), How to Keep Healthy, cr 8vo ........... ee R.T 8S.) 2/0 
Schuchhardt (E. }, Schliemann’s Excavations, roy 8vo . (Macmillan) 18/0 
Seguin (L. G.), Hervisms in Humble Life, BE ics ee a -T.S.) 5/0 
Sharpe (G. H.), Words for the Weary, cr 8V0 .......cc.cccccceeseececeeeces (Gardner) 1/6 


Sheridan (R. B.), Works of, Memoir by J. P. Browne, 8v0 .(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Shi King, Old Poetry Classic of the Chinese, ed. by W. Jennings (Routledge) 3/6 









Shute (E. L), Fancies Free, roy 80 .............ccccccssscosssccsecescescee «...( Warns) 2/6 
Solly (J. R.), Acting and the art of Speech, Et aR 15 (E. Stock) 1/6 
Spangler (H. W.), Valve-Gears, 8V0 ...........ccceseeees (K. Paul & Co.) 10/6 
Step (K.), By Sea-Shore, &¢., Cr SVO ...........ccceserscocssscsssorsercercened (Partridge) 2. 
Stock (C. J.), Translations in Ver ‘se from Spanish, Portuguese, &c. (E. Stock) 4/6 
Story of the Ere-Dwellers (Eyrbyggia Saga), in English, by 'W. Morris and 
EN OM ci csssnivasaes cusrniibiecdsectatuevecsesacivacouorsecdycerced (Quaritch) 5/0 
Swales (FE. s Driving as I Found Ir, 8vo.. ... (Brentano) 10/6 
Taylor (L.), Jeanette, cr 8v0 .............00.8 (R.T.S.) 2/6 
Templeman. (E.), Poems, &o., Cr 8V0_ ........0.0-000 000 seeeee (EH. Stock) 3/6 
Thomson’s £ easons, edited by J. “a hit HOD, TAINO. ..:.00.cccesevenoecd (Frowde) 4/6 
Thorn (I.), Geott and MDG LOMO: « cieSecnpsvoasvensevessxassva¥ssrssscuceseds . (Gardner) 2/0 
Thucydides, Book v., edited by C. E. Graves, DBO: Sisccscce (Macmillan) 3/6 
Tim, cr “SEPA Sar Blase ER aa iam ..(Macmillan) 6,0 
Tomkins (H_ G.), Life and Times of Joseph, cr 8VO ..........cecceceeseeee (R.T.S.) 2/6 
Walton (0. F.), King’s Cup-Bearer, cr 80............:c0.cs.csssecesssecereeenes (R.TS.) 20 
Whitehead (C. i. ), Camp-¥ires of the Everglades, roy 8vo . ...(Douglas) 31/6 
Wood (H. T.), Light: an Elementary Treatise, cr 8vo0 .... .......... (Whittaker) 2/6 
Wordsworth (Charles), Annals of my Early Life, 1806-46, 8vo ...(Longmans) 15/0 
Yoxall (J. H.), Pupil-Teacher’s Geography, cr 8V0 ..........c6.ssseeseeeee (Jarrold) 3.6 








ff L | B E R T Y y9| An _ excellent Wearing Fabric. Made 
| specially for Liberty and Co. 
In new, rich, and rare colourings (and in 


ART black), in extensive variety. 
iY 
VELVETEEN Notwithstanding the general increase in the 


cost of production of all Textile Fabrics, 
FOR — Liberty and Co. will continue to 


ply this Velveteen at the same price as here- 
ai WINTER pes sf viz. :—3s. 11d. per yard, 26 to 27 inches 
DRESSES. 


be Every yard stamped “ Liberty”? Art 
New Patterns post-free. 


Velveteen. 
LIBERTY and CO., 


New Patterns post-free. 
REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 
OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 











Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
“CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


Ss M EDLEY’ Ss. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


! Balconies; Billiard ‘ana Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
' and Orequet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, ke. 


HYDROPATHY, | 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


MATLOCK. | 





OUR EYES. 


Just published, TWELFTH EDITION, with New Chapters on the Alleviation 
and Cure of Short Sight and the Improvement in Old Sight. 


OU R E Y E §, 
And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 


By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c. 
With 70 Illustrations, Eighteenth Thousand, price ls., cloth. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers’. 
Strand, London, W.¢. 
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DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY. 





DEBENHAM and FREEBODY are showing a Manu- 
facturer’s Stock of Hem-Stitched Irish Linen Sheets of ex- 
ceptional value, and washed ready for use. 


23 yards by 3} long, 26/9; real value, 33/6 
23 re . 9 30/0 x 38/6 
23 x 3s 33/6 e 42/0 
3 1 31, 85/0 ‘ 46/6 
3 » 3k 39/6 re 52/6 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 
Wigmore Street and Welbeck Street, London, W. 


CALICO & FLANNEL SUPERSEDED. 


CLOTHED WITH ATR. 
(THE BEST NON-CONDUCTOR OF HEAT.) 


Cc E L L U L A R UNDERWEAR 








AND SHIRTS. 
HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 
FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
? —The Lancet. 


Illustrated Price-Inst, with names of 150 Country Agents, sent post-free on 
application, 





Full Assortment of Goods for both Sexes at 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 





| THE BEST OF THE SEASON. 


SUTTON’S | See SUTTON’S 


i|BULB CATALOGUE. 
BULBS. | NOW READY. 


GENUINE ONLY FROM SUTTON & SONS, READING. 


VINOLIA SOAP. 
GUARANTEED PUREST. 
« An ideal soap.”—Chemist and Druggist. 





6d., 8d., 10d., and 2s. 6d. 











{(RYSTAL PALACE CONCERT SEASON. 
The THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL SERIES of 
SATURDAY CONCERTS 
wll COMMENCE on OCTOBER 10th, at 3 o’cloc 
Vocalist: .~ 
MADAME PATEY 
<her first appearance since her return from Australia). 
. Violioncello : 
HERR DAVID POPPE? 
(his first appearance at the Crystal Palace). 
THE FULL CRYSTAL PALACE ORCHESTRA, 
Conductor—Mr. AUGUST MANNS. 

Serial Ticke's for Twenty Concerts, Two Gaineas. Numbered Sea‘s for Single 
Concert, 2:. 6d.; Unnumbered, 1s. 

The Solo Vocilists engaged for Concerts before Christmas include :—Miss 
Anna Williams and Miss Macintyre; Madame Giulia Valda, Maiame Emily 
Spada, Miss Charlotte Walker, and Mrs. Hutchinson; Madame Patey, Miss 
Dora Barnard, and Miss Marian McKenzie; Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Henry 
Piercy, Mr. Iver McKay, Mr. Philip Newbury, Mr. Braxton Smith, and Mr. 
Harton McGuckin; Mr. William Ludwig and Mr, Norman Salmond. 

The Solo Instrumentalists include: —Violin: Mons. Emile Sauret (Dr. Joseph 
Joachim will appear at the first Concert after Christmas). Violioncello: Herr 
David Popper and Master Jean Gerardy. Pianoforte: Herr Bernhard Staven- 
hagen, Mdle. Janotha, Md le. Clotilde Kleeberg, Miss Adelina de Lara, and 
Mis Fanny Davies. Organist and Accompanist: Mr. Alfred J Eyre. 

Prospectus, post-free, on application to the MANAGHR, Crystal Palace, SE. 





HAMP FLEURI, COUR, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS: 


and Frau v. WORMS have a comfortable ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and 
Painting are the special studies, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN, 

38 GLOUCESTER STREET, SOUTH BELGRAVIA, 8.W.—Prinocip.l: 

Mrs. SUTTON.—Preparation for the Public Schools. A vacancy for one 

BOA RDER. Only two being received, aoe the advantage of special care and 

attention, as well as the daily work with other boys. References to parents,— 
The AUTUMN TERM BEGAN on TUESDAY, September 29th. 








N ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 

GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 SOMERSET STREET, Portman Square, 
wW— AUTUMN TERM will COMMENCE TUESDAY, October 6th. Miss 
Woodman will be at home October Ist. 


ere AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &e. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, October 13th, 1891. 


pacrEson KNIGHT, of St. Andrews, will deliver SIX 
LECTURES on ‘‘SOME ASPECTS of THEISM,” at UNIVERSITY 
HALL, Gordon Square, W.C., on OCTOBER 6th and 7th, and following TUES- 
DAYS and WEDNES DAYS, at8 p.m. Note the date ; previous announcements 
wrong. Admission free by ticket.—Apply to the WARDEN, University Hall. 


A LIBRARIAN is REQUIRED for the WHITECHAPEL 

FREE LIBRARY and MUSEUM. Candid tes for the p»st must give 
evidence of knowledge of books and of experience in managing a Library. They 
must be willing to put their whole time at the disposal of the ( ommissioners, and 
in every way to carry out their directions. They must make written application, 
sending three written testimonials, to the Clerk of the Commissioners, No. 15 
Great Alie Street, Whitechapel, not later than Tuesday neat, the 6th inst. The 
Tightie offered is, to commence with, £150 a year, tozetber with room:, fire, and 
ighting. 

October Ist, 1891. 








ALFRED TURNER, C'erk. 


INTERING ABROAD.—LADY wishes LADIES to 


join her. Own house. Would chaperon girls studying. Would prolong 
stay and travel. Best social advantages. References exchanged.—Address, 
“BETA,” Westerton’s Library, Kvizhtsbridge, 8.W. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 











EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 
Head-Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 

This School has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends, and under the management of members of that body, for 
the purpose of providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading 
Public Schools, with a Classical and Modern side. The house stands on gravel, 
high above the town and the Thames valley, with over 40 acres of park-land 
affording excellent cricket, football, and lawn-tennis grounds, as well as a play- 
ground, a gymnasium, and a fives-court. 


Terms, £35 per term.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Leighton 
Park School, Reading. 


"Bye tefendd LIFE and SCHOOL for GIRLS.—A LADY 

who has successfully educated her own family, and owns a large house with 
beautiful grounds, wishes to receive SIX GIRLS as pupils. Dairy, riding, 
driving, &c., with thorouzh teaching. Situation bracing and healthy. Terms, 
without extras, £50 per term.—Address, ‘‘ Z. B.,’”’ care of Street Brothers, 5 
Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Mazdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in DECEMBER. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—_In DECEMBER NEXT 

there will be an EXAMINATION for SIXLEEN FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 per annum each, tenable with any other 
Scholarship except Hou-e Scholarships during contin :ance at the S:hool. These 
Scholarships are confined to the sons of clergymen, being nominees of Life 
Governors.—Apply to the BURSAR,. 








Vic TOKIA UNIVERSITY. 


ORKSHIRE COLLEGE LEEDS. 
DEPARTMENT of £CIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS. 

The EIGHTEENTH SESSION BEJINS TUESDAY, October 6th, 1891. The 
Classes prepare for Professions, Comm-rce, and University Degrees iu Art, 
Science, and Medizine. The Physicil, C.emical, Biological, Enginee:ing, and 
Leather Industries Laboratories, and the Weaving Sheds, Dye House, and 
Printing Rooms, wili be open daily for practical work. 

The following Prospectuses may ke had free from the SECRETARY :— 

1. For Regular Day Students. 

2. For Occasional and Evening Students. 
3. Ciasses in Leather Industries, 

4. Classes in Agriculture. 

5. For Medical Students. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &e. Healthy situation. 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes. 


H+! LEYBURY COLLEGE. 


An EXAMINATION for the following SCHOLARSHIPS will be held at 
Haileybury on DECEMBER 2nd and 3rd, 1891. 


Three Senior of £40, and Two of £30 each. 
Two Junior of £50, and Two Junior of £39 each, tenable for three year:. 


The Senior are open to all Boys, whether at the School or not, who were above 
the age of 15, but not over 16, on October Ist, 1891, one, or at the most two, 
being tenable on the Modern Side. 

Of the Junior, two are open to all Boys who were not over 13, and two to those 
who were not over 14, on October Ist, 1891. One of the four is tenable on the 
Modern Side, 


The School Fees are :— 











Sons of Laymen, sixty-six guineas. 


For nomina‘ed pupils ..........+ Sons of Clergymen, fifty-six guineas, 
ey P Sons of Laymen, seventy-six guineas. 
For pupi's not nominated ...... Sons of Clergymen, sixty-six guineas. 


Names and ages of Candidates should be sent to the Master, Haileybury 
College, Hertford, by November 25th, that accommodation may be secured. 

For further particulars, apply to the Secretary, Rev. P. DEEDES, St. Albans, 
Herts. 





[HE Rev. Principal PRYCE, of New College, London, 
Wishes to RECOMMEND the LADIES’ SCHOOL of Mesdemoiselles AMEZ- 
DR )Z, at Neuchatel, which affords an excellent opportunity of learning French 
11 very pleasant and healthy surroundings.—Information may be obtained of 
£, W. HALLIFAX, M.A., Mi Hill, N.W, 








September, 1891. 


OME for PUPILS attending the HASTINGS and ST. 

LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEG#, and for girls requiring sea-air. House 

close to College; south aspect.—Address, Miss ALLBUTT, Summerleigb, Cum 
berland Gardens, St, Leonards-on-Sea. 
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HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Paid-up Capital ............:sssseeeeree £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ............0+++ seseeceras 1,000,090 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are madeto the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London. 





ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1849. 
Capital oe os sss £1,000,000 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


i 77 = } Secretaries, 


IRK BECK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 
ealars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


UARDIAN FIKE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, £2,000,000, 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman— Henry Joun Norman, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—GrorGE Lake, Esq. 

Henry Bonham - Carter, | John Hunter, Esq. 

Esq. | Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Wm. Hill Dawson, Esq. | Lefevre, M.P. 

Charles F, Devas, Esq. | Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Granville F, R, Farquhar, | Esq. 

Esq. John B. Martin, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. David Powell, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. Roderick Pryor, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. | John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P, 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 

Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 

Manager of Fire Department—A. J. RELION. 

Share Capital at present paid u 








and invested is ca ...£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of ... ee 4,516,000 
Total Annual income, over .» 938,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 14th day of October. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICH, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. Ee oaALe Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 








THE NEW _ REVIEW, 
OCTOBER. Price 9d. 


Is Turkey FRIENDLY TO ENGLAND? By “Im. 
partial.” 

Excursion (FuTILE ENovGH) TO Paris: AvuTUMN, 
1851. By Thomas Carlyle. (To be continued.) 

THE BuppuHist GosPeL. By W.S. Lilly. 

Frenco County Councils A Century Aao. By 
Lady Margaret Domvile. 

Some Lessons oF THE CENSUS. By G. B. Long- 
staff, M.B., F.R C.P. 

THE MaGyar LITERATURE OF THE Last FIFTy 
Years. By Profe:sor Vambéry. 

VILLAGE LiFE 1n Persia. By J. Theodore Bent. 

TRAINING: ITS BEARING ON HEALTH.—No, II. By 
Sir Morell Mackenzie. 

A Year or my Lire. By John Law. 

London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co, 





Just published, price 3s. ; free by post, 3s. 44d. 


THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 
FOR THE SEsSION 1891-92. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
J. E. CORNISH, Manchester, 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


Sir O. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 
HOTE L, 





GOLD MEDAL, 


EDFORD 
BRIGHTON. 








Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 

West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms, 

Sea-Water Service. Great variety of excellent Wines, 
Moderate tariff, 


GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—ALL ovr 


Facu.ties. — Almost all disorders of the 
human body are distinctly to be traced to impure 
blood. The purification of thit fluid is the first step 
towards health. Holloway’s Pills recommend them- 
selves to the attention of all sufferers; no injurious 
consequences can result from their use, no mistake 
can be made in their administration. In indigestion, 
confirmed dyspepsia, and chronic constipation, the 
most beneficial effects have been, and always must 
be, obtained from the wholesome power exerted by 
these purifying Pills over the digestion. Persons 
whose lives have been restored to ease, strength, and 
perfect health by Holloways Pills, after fruitless 
trial of the whole pharmacopeia of Physic, attest 
this fact. 














BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamreLL and Upnam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THe INTERNATIONAL News Company, 838 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mxssrs. Brenrano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON 
AND CO.’S LIST. 


Now ready, New Work by the Author of ** By Leaf 
Ways,” “ Idylls of the Field,” &. "7 


RAMBLES OF A DOMINIE, 
By FRANCOIS A. KNIGHT, 
Illustrated by E. T. Compton. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 5s, 
Also on Large Paper, with Illustrations printed on 
Japanese Paper, and mounted, bound in vellum 

21s, net. ‘ 
This Edition is limited to 100. Each copy signed 
and numbered. 


‘* Of striking excellence. Both in style and matter 
they are honourably distinguished from the crowd 
of similar articles...... All will hope Mr. Knight may 
live to write many more such ‘ Rambles.’ They give 
information even to those who have long lived in and 
loved the country. It should be added that several 
good steel-engravings illustrate the book. No 
pleasanter companion for an autumnal holiday can 
easily be found than this unpretentious little book,” 
—Athenzum, 





THE CHILD AND HIS BOOK. 


Some Account of the History ané Progress 
of Children’s Literature in England. 


By Mrs. E. M. FIELD, 
Author of ** Ethne,” ‘‘ Mixed Pickles,” &c. 
Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 63, 

“It is a series of studies, well worth careful 
reading, of a subject of the greatest importance and 
interest ; and the studies are made more valuable by 
being the work ofa very thoughtful and accomplished 
writer.”’—Spectator. 





EIGHT YEARS IN KAFFRARIA, 
1882-90. 
By the Ven. Archdeacon GIBSON, 


With Illustrations, and Map of the Diocese of 
Katfraria, crown 8yo, cloth boards, 33. 6d. 


One of the most complete and minute records of 
the kind we have read for many a year.”—Saturday 
Review. 

““We strong'y recommend this very instructive 
narrative to all who wish to know the real char- 
acter, prospects, and difficulties of Mission Work in 
South Africa. Archdeacon Gibson is a cultivated 
scholar and a man of cool judgment as well as an 
earnest missionary, and he writes with singular point 
and clearness,” — Guardian. 





A MANUAL for SUNDAYS. A Few 
Thoughts for each Sunday of the Church’s Year, 
By the Rev. F C. Woopuouse, M.A. Crown 8vo 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

**The Rev. F. C. Woodhonse is A POPULAR WBITER, 
WHOSE POPULARITY IS OF THE MOST ENVIABLE KIND. 
His ‘ Manual for Sundays’ deserves to take a place 
beside his ‘ Manual for Lent,’ 'There is the same fresh- 
ness about it and the same evident determination to 
keep close to the facts of life. Hence there arises a 
demand for books like Mr. Woodhouse’s, in which an 
effort is made to illustrate the old Gosp-l by the 
occurrences of yesterday—bovks which will not be 
‘laid aside by disappointed readers as utterly unsuited 


to their wants.’ ’’—Guardian, 

UNIFORM, by the SAME AUTHOR. 
A MANUAL for ADVENT. 3s. 6d. 4th Esition. 
A MANUAL for LENT. 3s.6d. 6th Edition. 
A MANUAL for HOLY-DAYS. 3s. 64. 





A CLOUD of WITNESSES to 
CHRISTIAN LIFE and DOCTRINE. By the Rev. 
WituiiaM F, Frasszr, M.A., Rector-of Westbere, 
Kent. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“The facts are related in a clear and instructive 
manner,”’—Church Bells, 


WORK, and HOW TO DO IT. By 
Mrs. JEROME MERCIER. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 
1s. 6d. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

A Guide for Women in their choice of an Occupa- 
tion in Life, 


The INTERMEDIATE STATE: an 
Essay upon the Relation of Prayer to a Conscious 
and Progressive Life in the Intermediate State. 
By the Rev. ARTHUR WILLIAMSON, B.D., late 
Scholar and Theological Prizeman of Christ Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Vicar of St. James’s, Norlands, 
W. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 

* Learned and able.” —Literary World. 


SIDELIGHTS on REVELATION. By 
the Rev. J. C. Buissarp, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Augustine’s, Edgbaston. Feap. 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. 

* Deals with many important and burning questions 
in an able and impartial way.’’—Church Bells. 





2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.0.; 
and 44 VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
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THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION; 


No. 267, for OOTOBER. 


1. OccastIonaL Notes :—Report of Select Committee on Teachers’ Registration 
“* “Bill—The Manchester Conference—Oxford Summer Meeting—St. Paul’s 
School—The Hygienic Congress. 

2, TEACHERS’ GUILD CONFERENCE :—Professor Laurie’s Inaugural Address— 

* “Papers and Discussions on Physical Education (Mr. T, C. Horsfall)—The 
Training of Teachers (Mrs Scott and Miss Hughes)—State Organisation of 
Secondary Education (Sir George Young), &c. 

PARENTS AND HiGuH-ScHOOLS. 

A FropEL METHOD oF TEACHING HIsToRY. 

Mrs. ORR AND HER CRITICS. 

“In Memoriam.” W.H. Widgery. 

CoRRESPONDENCE :— Private Governesses— Hindoo Mathematics — Oxford 
Local Certificates—An Appeal to Publishers. 

Fore1cn Notes :—Schools and Universities, 

Notes ON ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS, 

. REVIEWS AND Minor NOTICEs, 

, TRANSLATION PRIZES, 


= 
RESoo noges 





Price 6d.; per post, 74d. 
Office: 86 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE HERETI C. 


Founded 1886. Quarterly, Sixpence. 
ConTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1891. 


LITERARY MONOPOLIES, 
Fates OF THE FLESH. 

THE PROBL*M OF POPULATION. Histop’s ** Two BaBYLons.” 
Earty TRADITION. Fancy Tales, 


All communications to be addressed, post-paid, to Captain CHARLTON 
TUCKER, 26 Beauchamp Avenue, Leamington. 


KIRKES’ HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


With 500 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 14s. TWELFTH EDITION. 


A HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By W. 


Morrant Baker, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, Examiner in Surgery at the Royal College of 
Surgeons; and Vincent Dormer Harris, M.D. Lond., 
Demonstrator of Physiology at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 





QUARTERLY NOTES, 
Droppers-In. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 








136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





’ AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODIOCALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSTAIRS_= and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


[scoun T, 3d. inthe 1s—_ HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
4 London.—All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church 
Services, &c. Pust orders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and catalogued. 











LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Great 


Health and Pleasure Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. Eight Lawn 


Tennis Courts, Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms.—Tariff of MANAGER. 
pre DENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED FUNDS .. . eee eee £12,000,000 








Serms of Subscription, 


> 
I : Yearly. — Quarterly. 
ncluding postage to any part of the United yearly. 

MEGHOME Sail ace eat eat cep Oe Cui OUR Bac. OOD 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6 4.015 3.0.0 7 8 
Including Postage to India, China, &c.... oo BUD 6 iccn OO Bie 8 8.3 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
UrHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEws Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Mussrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 


US.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received, 


‘MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO,’S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING. BOOKS. 
TIMES.—“ A mzaz'ne without a rival in England.” 

THE NEW YEARLY VOLUME. 

Just ready, Royal 8vo, about 900 pp., with 500 Illustrations, cloth, 83. 


English Lllustrated Magazine, 1891. 


Containing :—* The Witch of Prague,’’ a Fantastic Tale, by F. Marion Crawford ; 
and Stories by Archibald Forbes, Mrs. Clifford, D. Christie Murray, Henry Her- 
man, and others. Sketches of Eton, Harrow, Winchester, among our Public 
Schools, and of Ham House and Fawsley Park, of Westminster and Tewkesbury 
Abbeys, and many other places of interest. Among the numerous Miscellaneous 
Articles may be mentioned : ‘‘ The New Trade-Unions,”’ with many Portraits ; an 
Article by the Bishop of Bedford on ‘‘ Working Men’s Clubs;” on “‘ The Russo- 
Jewish Immigrant,” by the Rev. S. Singer, Together with Poems by A. C. 
Swinburne, Lewis Morris, and Alfred Austin. 
PART I. NOW READY, Super-Royal 8vo, each part ls, net. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


This well-known book, of which over 160,000 copirs have been sold since its first 
pubd'ication in 1874, has taken its place as one of the standard works in the language, 
and the publishers have long felt that a well-illustrated edition would mect with a 
general approval. They have, accordingly, with the assistance of Mrs, Green, 
arranged for a series of pictures, drawn from authentic sources, illustrating the 
ARTS, INDUSTRIES, COSTUMES, COINS, DOMESTIC and ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL ARCHITECTURE of the various periods dealt with by the historian, which 
will be carefully engraved under the direction of Mr. J. D. Cooper. An exhaus- 
tive series of PORTRAITS of EMINENT PERSONS is also a feature of the 
scheme, a: d the publishers have to thank Mr. George Scharf, C.B., Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery, for the valuable assistance he has given them in this 
de.artment. There are also a number of COLOURED MAPS made by Mi. Edward 
Stanford, and COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS from MANUSCRIPTS, ILLU- 
MINATED MISSALS, &c., executed in the highest style of chromo-lithography. 

The Work will be completed in about Thirty Monthly Parts, 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 18s. net. 


SCHLIEMANN’S EXCAVATIONS: 


an Archeological and Historical Study. By Dr. C. Scuucuwarpt, Director 
of the Kestner Museum in Hanover. Translated from the German by 
Evuetnie SELLERS. With an Appendix on the Recent Discoveries at 
Hassarlik by Dr. Schliemann, and. Dr. Dorpfeld, and an Introduction by 
Water Lear, Litt.D. Illustrated, 

*,* A popular but strictly accurate account of the whole series of Dr. 
Schliemann’s Kacavations and their resu'ts. It is believ-d that the bock will be of 
great value and interest even to those who already possess Dr. Schliemann’s larger 
works, not only as binging them up to date, but also in showing the connecting- 
links between the several discoveries. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAP EDITION OF ROLF BOLDREWOOD’S 
NOVELS. 


Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A COLONIAL REFORMER. By 


Rotr Botprewoop, Author of ‘‘A Robbery Under Arms,” “‘ The Miner’s 
Right,” &c, 
NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 
Just ready, 18mo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


CAISAR.—CIVIL WAR. BOOK I. 


Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, for the Use of Schools, by MaLtcoLm 
MontTaomery, M.A. 
NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
ready, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6 


THUCYDIDES. BOOK V. Edited, with 


Notes, by C. E. Graves, M.A., Classical Lecturer and late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, 


Just publi-hed, Super-Royal 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 


Translated from the French of AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. Revised and Edited by 
Sitvanus P. THompson, D.Sc., B.A. F.R.S., Principal and Professor of 
Physics in the City and Guilds of London Technical College, Finsbury ; late 
Professor of Experimental Physics in University Cullege, Bristol. With 600 


Illustrations, 
NEW EDITION. 
Just ready, Ninth Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d, 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS: a Col- 


lection of Passages, Phra:es, and Proverbs, traced to their Sources in Ancient 
and Modern Literature. By JoHN BaRTLETT. 
A NEW STORY BY A NEW WRITER. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


TIM: a Story of School Life. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAP EDITION OF MISS YONGE'S NOVELS. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


P’s AND Q’s; or, the Question of Putting 
Upon; and LITLE LUCY’S WONDERFUL GLOBE. by 
CHARLOTTE M, YonGe, Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 

NEW VOLUME OF THE “ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION” SERIES. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


RODNEY. By Davi G. Hayyay. With 


Portrait. 
THE LATE PROFESSOR F. D. MAURICE. 
1. I., Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LINCOLN’S INN SERMONS. By 


the late FrepERicK DENISON Mavricg, M.A., formerly Chaplain at Lincoln’s 
Inn. In6vols. Monthly from October. : 
TIMES,—* A magazine which has no rival in England.” _ ; 
The October Number commences a New Volume, in which each Article will be 
fully Illustrated, aud thus presents a favourable opportunity for New Subscribers, 


+ At i + 
Che English LMlustrated Iagazine 
For OCTOBER, 1891, price 6d. net, contains :— 

1. His Honour Jupce Hua@ues, Q.C., AUTHOR or “Tom Brows’s £cHOOL- 
pays.” By 0. Lacour. From a Picture by Lowes Dickinson. Front. 

2. Ruaspy Scuoot. I.-II. (To be continued.) Judge Hughes and H. Lee 
Warner. Illustrations by C. O. Murray. 

3. Broap-Gaveg Encines, A. H. Malan. Illustrations from Photographs by 
the Author. E 

4, THE SHERIFF AND HIS PaRTNER. Frank Harris. I'lustrations by W. D. Almond. 

5. THE Brrps or Lonpon. Benjamin Kidd. Illustrations by J. Wyclitfe 
Taylor and George EK, Lodge. ; 

6. Boston: THE CAPITAL OF THE Fens. John E, Locking. Illustrations by W. 
Harold Oakley. 

7. ASrranew ELopement. W. Clark Russell. Illustrations by W. H. Overend. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT 
NOVELS. 





In view of the passing of the American 
Copyright Act, Messrs. Cassell and Com- 
pany, Limited, have been making arrange- 
ments with some of the Leading Writers 
in England, on the Continent, and in 
America, for the production of a Series 
of ENTIRELY NEW and ORIGINAL 
NOVELS. 


A special feature of this Series is that 
the Works will be published at a UNIFORM 
PRICE of 7s. 6d. net, extra crown 8vo, 
bound in cloth, instead of in the usual 
three-volume novel form. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THE FIRST 
BOOKS OF THE SERIES :— 


The STORY of FRANCIS 
CLUDDE. By Stranury J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “ The House of the Wolf,” &c. 


The FAITH DOCTOR. By Ed- 


WARD EGGLESTON. 


*,* This Work was the First Volume 
registered in America under the new Copy- 
right Act. 


DR. DUMANY’S WIFE. By 


Mavrvus Jéxar, Author of ‘“ Timar’s 
Two Worlds.” Translated from the 
Hungarian by F. Srernirz. 


*,* Other important Volumes in_ this 
Series will be shortly announce’. 





THE 


‘SHORT STORY’ LIBRARY. 


The growing desire for Short Stories 
which is so striking a feature in the public 
taste of to-day has induced Messrs. Cassell 
and Company to issue a Series of Original 
Works by popular English and American 
Authors. The first books of this Series 
will be :— 

1. FOURTEEN to ONE, &. By 


ExuizaBEeTH STuART PHELPS. Crown 
8vo, 468 pp., 6s. 


. NOUGHTS and CROSSES. By 
«Q.,” Author of “Dead Man’s 
Rock,” &c. 5s. 


. A SINGER’S WIFE. By Fanny 


N. D. Murrree. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


. ELEVEN POSSIBLE CASES. A 
Series of Stories by Frank R. 
Srocxton, “Q.,” and other Writers. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


. OTTO the KNIGHT, &. By 


Octave THANET. Crown 8vo, 352 
pp., 5s. 
6. The POET’S AUDIENCE, and 


DELILAH. By Cuara SAVILE 
CuaRKE. 5s. 


tS) 


oo 


ad 
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CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 





A NEW LITERARY JOURNAL. 


No. 1, OCTOBER, 1891, price 6d. 


THE BOOKMAN. 


A Monthly Journal for Bookreaders, 
Bookbuyers, and Booksellers. 
Edited by 
W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 


With No. 1 is presented a Fine Plate of an 
Early Portrait of ALFRED TENNYSON, 
by Samuel Lawrence. 


*,* A SECOND EDITION is now ready, 
the FIRST EDITION of 10,000 having 
been exhausted in a few days. 





Fall Prospectus, and Contents of No. 1, will be sent 
on application. 


Publishing Office: 27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NEW WORKS. 








Now ready, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


GEORGE FIFE ANGAS, 
Father and Founder of South Australia. By 
Epwin Hopper, Author of “‘ The Life and Work 
of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G.,’’ &c. 
With Etched Portrait by Manesse. 

The Times, September 24th, says :—‘‘It is fitting 
that the life of such a man should be written, and 
not unfitting that the biographer of Lord Shaftes- 
bury should write it. Mr. Hodder has discharged 
his task with laudable and sympathetic diligence.” 

‘* Mr, Hodder’s valuable work.”—Daily Telegraph, 

** He has performed it [his pe! in a faithful and 
painstaking manner, and the result is a volume con- 
taining much that will be of interest.’’—Daily 
Chronicle, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The REDEMPTION of 
EDWARD STRAHAN: a Social Story. By 
W. J. Dawson, Author of “The Makers of 
Modern English,” &c. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The APOSTLE PAUL: a 


Sketch of the Development of his Doctrine. By 
A. SaBatTiER, Professor in the Faculty of Pro- 
testant Theology in Paris. Translated from the 
French, Edited, with an additional Essay, by 
Gro. G. Finpiay, B.A., Headingley College, 
Leeds. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. 


The CESSATION of PRO- 


PHECY, and other fermons. By the late Rev. 
W. H. Siucox, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Language 
of the New Testament,”’ &c. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


The ACTS of the APOSTLES. 


Vol.I. By the Rev. G. T. Stoxes, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Dublin, and Vicar of All Saints’. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


1IRELAND and the 
ANGLO-NORMAN CHURCH. A History 
of Ireland and Irish Christianity from the 
Anglo-Norman Conquest to the Dawn of the 
Reformation. By the Rev. Professor G. T. 
Sroxes, D.D. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


2, IRELAND and the 
CELTIO CHUROH. A History of Ireland 
from St. Patrick to the English Conquest in 
1172, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
OCTOBER. 


FEDERATING THE EmpiIrE: a CoLtonran Prax. B 
Sir Charles Tupper, Bart., G.C.M.G., &c. (High 
- Ming nna gl ~ Canada). 
HE QUESTION OF DISESTABLISHMENT. By Pr 
Goldwin Smitb. panne 
Tue Private Lire or Sir Tomas More. By 
Miss Agnes Lambert. 
WELSH FarriEs. By Professor Rhys. 
Tue Wispom or Gomso. By Edward Wakefield. 
IMMIGRATION TROUBLES OF THE UNITED States, 
By W. H. Wilkins. 
THE WILD Women as SocraL INSURGENTS, By 
Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
TuE Nava Poticy or France. By the Right Hon, 
. G. aad Lefevre, M.P. 
HE MILiITatyY FoRcES OF THE Crown. By Ge 
Sir John Adye, G.C.B., R.A. pe 
Stray THovuauts or aN INDIAN GIRL. By Miss 
Cornelia Sorabji. 
A Barpic CHronicte. By the Hon. Emily Lawless, 
ANCIENT BELIEFS IN A FuTURE STATE, By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Limited, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents ror OCTOBER. 
PEACE OR War? By the Right Hon. G. Osborne 
Morgan, Q.C., M.P. 
— RussELL Lowe, By F. H. Underwood, 


THE BALANCE-SHEET OF SHORT Hours. By John 


CaRLYLE’Ss MESSAGE TO HIS AGE, By W. E. H. 
Lecky. 

Dr ScHiRER ON THE FouRTHGOSPEL. By Professor 
Sanday, D.D. 

Tue RISE OF THE SuBuRBS. By Sidney J. Low. 

THEOLOGICAL DEGREES FOR NONCONFORMISTS, By 
H. W. Horwill. 

THE AbBeé’s REPENTANCE. By Grant Allen, 

THE POSITION OF GREEK IN THE UNIVERSITIES, 
By the Rev. J. E. OC. Welldon. 

AMERICAN AND BritTisH Rattway Stocks. By G. 
Bartrick Baker. 

Tur ANTIPODEANS.—(Conclusion.) By D. Christie 


urray. 
LETTER TO THE EpiToR. By R. W. Dale, LL.D. 


IsBisteR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
ConTENTS FoR OCTOBER, 


ScOTLAND AND HER HomeE-Ruters. By A. N. 
Cumming. : 

“Drink:’? ETHIcaAL CONSIDERATIONS, AND PHyYSsI0- 
LOGIcAL. By J. Mortimer Granville, M.D. 

AUSTRIA: ITS SoOcIETY, POLITICS, AND RELIGION. 
By the Baroness 8. I. de Zuylen de Nyevelt. 

THE Manatma Periop. By W. Earl Hodgson. 

FreENcH ScHoot-Girts. By Madame A. Strobel. 

io FaRMER In Kent. By Hendrik B. Knob- 
auch, 

From a Srran Point or View. By H. Knight 
Horsfield. 

THE PESSIMISTS AND WOMANKIND. By Charles 
Edwardes. 

ParisH Councits. By P. H. DitcHFIELp. 

CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


London: EpwarD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 


ROYAL STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 


Nowready, Part III., Vol. LIV., SEPTEMBER, 1891, 
Price 53. 
ContTENTS. 

ANNUAL ReEporT OF THE CouncIL, 1891. 

On THE NATURE AND USES OF AveRAGES. By Dr. 
J. Venn, F.R.S. 

PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE CENSUS OF THE 
Unifep Kinepom. 

MISCELLANEA :—(1.) Notes on the Preliminary Re- 
turns of the Census of some Foreign Countries and 
British Colonies.—({2.) Urban Population in the 
United States in 1890,—(3.) The Zone System on 
the Hungarian Railways. By Dc. A. Neméoyi.— 
(4.) The Progress of Hippophagy in France and 
on the Continent. By M. Ch. Morot.—(5) “A 
Century of Land Values.”—(6.) The International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography.—(7.) Notes 
on Economical and _ Statistical Works.—(8) 
Quarterly List of Additions to the Library. 
London: E, Stanrorp, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, 

Charing Cross, 8.W. 











53rd Thousand, post 8vo, 53. 


ODERN EUROPE: a School 
History. By Joun Lorp, LL.D. New Edi- 
tion, with Four additional Chapters, comprehending 
allthe Leading Events which have occarred since the 
Fallof Napoleon I. to the Fall of Napoleon III. ; also 
copious Questions for Examination. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, Hamitton, Kent, 
and Co., Limited. 





Now ready, 57th Edition, price 2s. 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE. Bya Lapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London : SmmPEIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT; 
and Co., Limited. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 





Trxt-Booxs for study and refcrence, in connection with the authorised 
Courses of University Extension L ctures, Edited by Professor KNIGHT, of St- 


Andrews. 


The first instalment is published this day, viz.:— 


The PHILOSOPHY of the BEAUTIFUL. 


By Professor Kn1GHT, University of St. Audrews. Post Svo, 3s. 6d. 


The FINE ARTS. By Professor G. Baldwin 


Brown, University of Edinburgh. With Illustrations, post 8vo, 3s. 63. 


ENGLISH COLONISATION and EMPIRE. 


By A. CaLpEcorT, Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Maps and Plan-, 
post 8v0, 3s, 6d. 


The USE and ABUSE of MONEY. By Dr. 


W. Cunninauam, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Economic Science, King’s College, London. Post 8vo, 33. 


In the press, and nearly ready :— 


The REALM of NATURE: a Manual of 


Physiography. By Hucu RosertT MILL, University of Edinburgh. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. By H. G. Keene, 


Wadham College, Oxford, Fellow of the University of Calcutta. 


The ELEMENTS of ETHICS. By John H. 


MurrueFaD, Balliol College, Oxford, Lecturer on Moral Science, Royal 
Holloway College. 


The STUDY of ANIMAL LIFE, By J. 


Artuur THOMPSON, University of Edinburgh. 


Other Volumes will be published at short intervals. 


*,* For Prospectus and Complete List of the Series, apply to the Publisher. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
OCTOBER. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF WoMEN. By Frederic Harrison. 

La Bete Humaine. By John Addington Symonds, 

Tue DEMORALISATION OF Russia. By E. B. Lanin. 

UnpER THE YOKE OF THE BUTTERFLIES. By the Hon. Auberon Herbert. 

Tur BERLIN RENAISSANCE Museum. By Wilhelm Bode. 

A NationaL Pension Fonp. By Edward Cooper. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FLowErs.—I. By Alfred R. Wallace. 

WoMEN AND THE Roya Commission. By Lady Dilke. 

Soca, Lire ry AusTRaLia, By Francis Adams. 

IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND. By ‘‘A Son of Adam.” 

A Human Document. Chaps. 1-3. By W. H. Mallock. 

ON THE ORIGIN, PROPAGATION, AND PREVENTION OF PHTHISIS. By G. W. 
Hambleton, M.D. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


ON THE MODIFICATION OF ORGANISMS. 
By DAVID SYME. 





“Wonderfully does the interest of this book gain on you, till, as it draws to a 
close, you almost dread the dénouemext, half guessing what is to come, yet 
doubting whether yor have not hoped too much. And this is true of no novel, 
but of a severely scientific treatise on the theme indicated in Mr. Syme’s title ; 
though, if one may paraphrase a well known definition of eloquence, the science 
is penetrated by ethical feeling. Facit indignatio versum: a moral dislike of the 
pg . natural selection has inspired the criticism of Darwin here presented.” 
—Anti-Jacobin, 


“A vigorous criticism, not so much of Darwinism in general, as of some 
Portions of Darwin’s writings and reasonings. Mr. Syme is strong in dialectic, 
and powerfully sustains his thesis that Darwin has in some respects overstated 
his case and misinterpreted the phenomena to which he appeals.’’—Times. 


“No earnest student of modern biological speculation can afford to neglect the 
strictures of this acute critic, who, in a field where he is, perhaps, something 
more of an amateur than in others in which he has distinguished himself, dis- 
plays the same grasp of the subject with which most of us are familiar in his 
‘ Outlines of an Industrial Science,’ and that even more remarkable volume on 
Representative Government in England.’ ”’—Daily Chronicle, 


.“In these days, when Darwinism holds the field, and any opposition to his 
view is set down as a ‘ biological revolt,’ it is refreshing to read so tirm, and clear, 
and strong a criticism of Darwin and his writings as we find in this little book.” 
—Aberdeen Free Press. 


“None of the burning questions on this subject are left untouched by the 
author, David Syme, aud all that is touched is handled with knowledge and 
temper. The satisfaction which Mr. Syme’s former works have evoked will 
certainly not be diminished by the present treatise.’—Manchestér Examiner and 


Times, 
Price 5s, 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and TRUBNER, London. 
GEORGE ROBERTSON, Melbourne, 





MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


On Surrey Hills. By “A Son or rue 


Marsnes,” Author of “ Annals of a Fishing Village,” “‘ Woodland, Moor, 
and Stream.” Crown 8vo, 63. 


This day is published. 


Backward Glances ; or, Some Personal 
Recollections. By James HeppErwicx, LL.D., Author of “‘ Lays of Middle 
age,” &. With a Portrait, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Mr. INNES SHAND’S NEW NOVEL.—At all Libraries. 


Kilcarra. By Atex. Innes Saanp, Author 
of ‘‘ Half-a-Century; or, Changes in Men and Manners,” “ Fortune’s 
Wheel,”’ &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


_ ‘A delightful novel, which one may read with profit and pleasnre......The 
interest of the reader will be arrested chiefly by the clever, spirited description 
of incidents, particularly the incidents of Irish life and experience, The incidents 
are strung together with great skill.”— Scotsman. 


This day is published. 
NEW EDITION, ENLARGED. 


On Some of Shakespeare’s Female 


Characters. Ina Series of Letters. By Hetena Faucit, Lady Martin. 
Dedicated by permission to her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. With 
Portrait, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


This day is published. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED. 


Hindu-Koh: Wanderings and Wild Sport 


On and Beyond the Himalayas, By Major-General DonaLp MacrntyrRg, V.C., 
late Prince of Wales’s Own Goorkhas, F.R.G.S. Dedicated to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. Post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 73. 6d. 


“We have read many books on Himalayan, Cashmerian, and Thibetan sport, 
but none more pleasant, more modest, more amusing, or more instructive.”— 
Saturday Review. 

“ The interest is kept up from start to finish, and no one who cares at all for 
sport will desire the omission of a single page.’’— Athenzum, 

“We never read a more entertaining book about Himalayan sport, Every 
chapter has amused us keenly,.”—RKod and Gun. 


This day is published. 
‘“Unless!” a Romance. By Ranvoipx 


HarneEs, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A clever, naturally told story, with a well-sustained plot......The plot so 
rapidly unfolds itself, that the reader is hurried on to the close with ever- 
increasing interest......A really fresh, original, and well-told story.’—N. B. Daily 


Mail, 
** A thoroughly readable book.’”’—Scotsman, 


THE WORISHOFEN WATER-CURE, 
Only Authorised English Translation. 


My Water-Cure. As Tested through more 


than Thirty Years, and Described for the Healing of Diseases and the Pre- 
servation of Health. By SrpasTian Knerpp, Parish Priest of Worishofen 
(Bavaria), With a Portrait and other Illustrations. Translated from the 
Thirtieth German Edition by ‘‘ A. DE F.”” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


*** My Water-Cure’ is undoubtedly a ‘ quaint book,’ as the translator observes. 
There is something restorative in its very unconventional simplicity and 
earnestness.’’—Saturday Review. 


“A truly wonderful account of the achievements of water......The book is 
—— with great intelligence, and is adorned with a portrait of the Pfarrer.” 
— Observer, 

‘*Father Kneipp, whose name and labours have long been known, has carried 
oe water-cure to perfection. Everything about his method is original.’’—Daily 

ews. 

“ Kneipp’s work is written in a simple and at the same time charming manaer, 
which cannot fail to impress the reader with his earnestness.”—Family Doctor, 

SEVENTH EDITION. 


Memoir of the 


Life of Laurence Oliphant, and of 


Alice Oliphant, his Wife. By Margaret OLipHant W. OLIPHANT, 
Author of ** Life of Edward Irving,” “ Life of Principal Tulloch,” &, 2 
vols, post 8vo, with Portraits, 21s. 

“ This is the book of the season.”’—Daily Chronicle. 

“* A delightfal and sympathetic memoir.” —Times, 

“It is a fascinating book on a fascinating subject.’’—Globe. 

“‘The most interesting book we have read this year.’’—Punch. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 912. OCTOBER 1891. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
CurRENT INFLUENCES ON Foreren Pourtics. By KYPIOZ. 
Mouiére’s “Déisuts’”’ ON THE THEATRE, 
Danovitcu: a Russian ROMANCE, 
A WInTER Station. 
Captain Lupweyr’s Jump. By Dorothea Gerard, 
Etves.—Imps. By Will Foster. 
CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 
An Historicat Crock. By J. A. Owen. 
ImaGinaTIon. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
To James RussELt LoweLL, By W. W. Story. 
Joun InGLIs, JustTice-GENERAL OF SCOTLAND, 
Tue SEAL-FISHERIES QUESTION: PROSPECTIVE AND RETOSPECTIVE, By 
F. H. H. Guillemard, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


DARKNESS and DAWN; or, Scenes in the 


Days of Nero. An Historic Ta'e. By the Venerable Archdeacon FARRAR, 
Author of ‘' The Life of Christ.”’ 2 vols. 8vo, 283, [On October 10th. 


ANNALS of MY EARLY LIFE, 1806-46. 


By CuaRLFS WorpDsworTH, D.0.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. 8vo, 15s, 


DR. LIDDON’S TOUR in EGYPT and 


PALESTINE in 1886, Being Letters, Descriptive of the Tour. Written by 
his Sister, Mrs, Kine. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


The BLUE POETRY-BOOK. Edited by 


Anprew Lane. With 12 Plates and 88 Illustrations in the Text, by H. J. 
Ford and Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, 63. 


A MANUAL of the SCIENCE of RELIGION. 


By Professor CHANTEPIE DE LA Savussaygk. Translated by Mrs. CoLyYER 
Fercusson (née Max Miiller). Revised by the Author. Crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


The RETREAT of the TEN THOUSAND: 


being the Story of Xenophon’s “ Anabasis.’’ By Professor C. WiTT. Translated 
by FRANCES YOUNGHUSBAND, Translator of ‘‘The Myths of Hellas.” With 
Preface by H. G. Daxyns, M.A., Translator of ‘The Works of Xenophon.” 
With Maps, 12 Plates, and 17 Il:ustrations in the Text, crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


SOLUTIONS. By W. Oswald, Professor of 


Chemistry in the University of Leipzig. Being the Fourth Book, with some 
additions, of the Second Edition of Oswald’s ‘‘ Lehrbuch der Allgemeinen 
Chemie.” Translated by M. M. Pattison Mure, Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


COMPANION ATLAS to GARDINER’S “ STUDENT’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND.” 


A SCHOOL ATLAS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Edited by SamvurL Rawson GarpineEr, M.A., LL.D. With 66 Maps and 22 
Plans of Battles, &c. Feap. 4to, 5s, 


WORKS BY WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S. 
The OCEAN: a Treatise on Ocean 


Currents and Tides, and their Causes. Second Edition, 8vo, 21s, 


STANDARD of VALUE. Sixth Edition, 


8yvo, 6s. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. 


Watrorp, Author of ‘‘ Mr. Smith,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s, 6d, 


** Mrs, Walford’s new novel deserves to be placed beside the best she has given 
us. Asa novel of character and situation it has not often been excelled in truth 
and felicity. The personages are all real and alive, and every character is in itself 
fresh and interesting, and representative of a type...... The incidents and plot of 
the story are of deep and sometimes thrilling interest, and its excellence lies in 
the humorous picture of manners and character.’”’—Scotsman. 


BEGGARS ALL. By L. Dougall. 


8vo, 6s. 


Crown 


* A clever and interesting book...... The plot is original ; the heroine is charming» 
and her history is told with a power and grace that makes the book a notable 
novel.”’—Standard, 


MAIWA’S REVENGE; or, the War of the 


Little Hand. By H. Riper HaaGarp. New and Cheaper Edition, with 
8 Illustrations by C. H. M. Kerr. Crown 8vo, ls., sewed ; 1s. 6d., cloth. 


“These exploits are quite as marvellous in their way as the supernatural 
exploits of ‘She ;’ but Mr. Haggard—in a great measure, no doubt, from the plain 
unboastful language Allan Quatermain is made to use—has the gift of stamping 
these stupendous feats with the mark of reality.”’—World. 


DORRIE: a Novel. By William Tirebuck, 
Author of “ Saint Margaret,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“* An extremely touching and realistic picture of Liverpool life...... Mr. Tirebuck 
yi vigorously, and his story is certainly one of profound human interest.’’— 
Academy. 


“* Dorrie’ is really a strong piece of work—a decidedly interesting story.”— 
Spectator, 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — OCTOBER. 


Tue Miscuier or Monica, By L. B. Walford. Chaps. 34-36. (Concluded.) 
THE SpanisH SToRY OF THE ARMADA.—II, By J. A. Froude, 

SEvILLE, By W. E. H. Lecky. 

THE Exsony Frame. By E. Nesbit. 
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A LEGAL HANDBOOK for EXECUTORS 
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CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. By John 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


NOTICE, 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for OCTOBER, 1891, contains, among other Articles of Interest : 
—MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By W. E. Norris. Chaps, 37-40.— 
WILLIAM COBBETT.—THE CULT OF CANT.—JANEY, A 
HUMBLE ADMINISTRATOR. By the Author of “Ideala,” Sc. 
—THE RUN OF THE SEASON. By Finch Mason.—AN 
IDYLL OF ONE. By W. M. Hardinge, Author of ‘‘ Clifford 
Grey,’ Sc.—* THE COMPLEAT ANGLER.” By W.R. Purchas. 
—LOVE OR MONEY. By Katharine Lee. Chaps. 35-38.—c. 





NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ UNDER a CHARM.” 


BEACON FIRES. By E. Werner, 


Author of “Success,” &¢c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“* An interesting and well-written story, and one which, when read, leaves the 
pleasantest impression on the memory. We have no hesitation in saying it is the 
best E, Werner has written.”’—Observer. 


By the AUTHOR of “GODFREY HELSTONE.” 
PATIENCE HOLT. By Gzorerana M. 
Craik, Author of “Diana,” &c. In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


“This author can always be depended upon to write a pleasant domestic story 
marked by pretty sentiment and excellent taste, and not without a certain 
quiet humour.”—St, James's Gazette. 


Now ready. 


VIOLET MOSES. By 


Merrick. In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


LEONARD 


“The cleverness of the workmanship is unmistakable, indeed the book is in 
various ways one of the ablest of recent novels.’’—Spectator. 

“ The difficulty of novel-writing is to hit on anything original, but Mr. Merrick, 
so far as our pretty extensive experience goes, is fairly entitled to the honours of 
a discoverer. He has struck into a new social stratum, and he seems to be 
at home in it...... It is doubtful to the very last whether passion or virtue will 
triumph; and the scene where the long and earnest pleading by Mr. Morris of 
his evil cause is broken only by the clamour of the eager gamblers, is powerful 
and pathetic.”’—Times, 


Now ready. 


RULING the PLANETS. 


E. Burton. In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


By Mina 


“Ingeniously constructed and worked out.””—Athenzum, 


“Tf this is a first novel, it shows very considerable promise......The story of an 
atrocious swindle...... Each step plunges the conspirators deeper in deceit ; they 
are treading gingerly through a labyrinth of circumstantial lies ; and the delightful 
thing is the moral tone they preserve throughout...... Just as vice has been rewarded 
and the conspiracy has apparently been crowned with complete success, it is cleverly 
baffled by an unforeseen circumstance, Indeed, the novel is so adroitly worked up 
that it is extremely readable.’’—Times, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ HER OWN COUNSEL.” 


EVELYN’S CAREER. By the Author 


of “Dr. Edith Romney.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Unquestionably clever.”’—Saturday Review. 


“It is pleasant to notice a novel written with so much thought, feeling, and 
discernment of character.”—Guardian. 


“Some of the minor characters are excellent and apparently sketched from 
life, with some exaggeration of humorous eccentricities. There is a cobbler in 
particular, a Radical, a Socialist, and a sceptic, who is as proud of having made 
himself as any millionaire, and who stands aggressively on his dignity with his 
social superiors in a distinctly hamorous manner,” —Times, 


A NEW EDITION. 


ALDYTH. By Jexsst: Forserait1, Author 
of “The First Violin.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A reprint of a tonch'ng story of self-sacrifice and abnegation which first 
appeared fourteen years ago, and was the forerunner of its gifted author’s 
longer and more important novels.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


“Quite the most interesting of the late Miss Fothergill’s novels,”—Observer. 
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LITERARY OPINION. 


An Illustrated Review of English and Foreign Literature. 


Price 3d. Monthly. Annual Subscription, including 
Christmas Number, Four Shillings, post-free. 


*,* The above amount includes the cost of Postage to the Continent of Europe, 
the United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and most of the 
British Colonies, 

CONTENTS ror OCTOBER. 


A Belgian “‘Décadent.” By;| Richard Wagner. With Por- 
“ Tasma,.” trait. 

“The Feud.” An Unpub-|Crozet’s Voyage. : 
lished Poem by Apam Linpsay| An Ambiticus Playwright. 
Gorpon. With Portrait of the Poetry of the Month. 


Author, and Illustrati f hi * 
“Bash” Home. «S| Books of the Boudoir. Illus- 
trated. 


Marion Crawford: a Memoir. Olla Podrida. 


With Original Portrait. A Literary Gossip 
Australian Literature and|‘, Musical Medley, 


Australian Authorship. B AG 
A. PatcHEeTT Martin. iin A Month at the Play. 


The Conditions of Criticism. pr Senee Lanee. 

“A  Theatri .»|Our Australian Letter. 
With2 Sow x i. eer American Notes & Canadiana 

A Maori Romance. Correspondence. 


Among the Contributors to LITERARY OPINION may be 
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Dr. ALFXANDER, Lord Bishop of Derry; Mr. J. M. Barrie; MAcKENZIE 
BELL; VERNON BuiackBurRN; Dr. J. G. Bourtnot (Ottawa); Madame AvuGusTE 
Couvreur (“ Tasma”’) ; 8.E. Dawson (Montreal) ; Sir CoaRLEs and Lady DitKE; 
CuartEs L, Graves; JoserH Hatron; Dr. Atex. H. Japp; Martin GRIFFIN 
(Canada); Mr. and Mrs, Parcuetr Martin ; Poitrp MENNELL ; Mrs. CAMPBELL 
PRAED; GEORGE R,. PARKIN; GILBERT Parker; J. ALMON RitTcHIE (Canada) ; 
Mr. and Mrs. St. Loz Stracueyr ; Professor HERBERT A. STRONG; JOHN STUART ; 
Henry GYLES TURNER (Melbourne) ; A. M. Topp (Melbourne) ; H. B, Marrrort- 
Watson ; THEODORE Watts; His Honour Chief Justice Way, D.C.L. (South 
Australia); and THomas Wootyer, R.A. 





HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Square. 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S LIST. 


By JOSEPH HATTON. 


The PRINCESS MAZAROFF: a Romance 


of the Day. 2 vols., in crown 8vo, cloth, 21s, [Immediately. 





By CLEMENT SCOTT and CECIL HOWARD. 


The LIFE of E. L. BLANCHARD, and 


Reminiscences. With Notes from the Diary of W. BLancHARD. With 
copious Index, Photogravure Portraits, and Illustrations, 2 vols, demy Svo, 
cloth gilt, 32s. 
To the dramatic student, as a work of reference and only available History of 
the Stage, from where Geneste left off down to the Niueties, this work will be 
quite invaluable. [Immediately 


By H. B. MARRIOTT-WATSON, 


The WEB of the SPIDER: a Story of 


New Zealand Adventure. Crown 8vo, in cloth gilt, 6s. 
** We have read no story of adventure that has so powerfully interested us 
since the appearance of *‘ King Solomon’s Mines,’ ’’—First Review in the Pub- 
lishers’ Circular, [This day. 


With an INTRODUCTION by the LORD BISHOP of RIPON, 


ECHOES from a SANCTUARY. By the 


late Rev. Henry WuitE, of the Chapel Royal, Savoy, Chaplain to the Queen, 
&c, Edited by Miss Saran DoupNey. With Photogravure Portrait, crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 53. Immediately. 


The POETS and the POETRY of the 


CENTURY. Edited by ALFRED H. MILEs, 
Just ready. ! Already published, 
Vol. IL—ROBERT SOUTHEY to|Vol. IL—GEORGE CRABBE to 
PERCY BYSSHE SHEL- SAMUEL TAYLOR COLE- 
LEY. RIDGE, 
» IIL—JOHN KEATS to LORD; ,, VI.—WILLIAM MORRIS to 
LYTTON, ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
In 10 vols. of 698 pp. each, fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 
Limited Edition, in handsome cloth case, £333. The volumes sold separately at 
6s. per vol. Popular Edition, in cloth case, £2 2s., or in separate volumes, 
4s. per vol. 

The Spectator says:—‘‘If the editor continues to exercise the same taste, 
judgment, and skill, he will in the ten volumes present to the present generation 
such an anthology of poetry as has certainly never been aimed at before. The 
volumes are got up with such nicety and taste, that this element will be found in 
many respects a source of attraction by book-lovers and book-buyers.” 


Ready this day, an EIGHTH ae Ks JOSEPH HATTON’S POPULAR 


BY ORDER OF THE CZAR. 


Mr. GLapsTONE writes that ‘‘ he hopes the book may have a good influence on 
the policy of Russia towards the Jews.” 


“Should do for the Jews in Russia what ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ did for the 
slaves in America,””—L. J. JENNINGS, Esq., M.P. 


Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; paper boards, 2s, 
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JESUS 


CHRIST. 


By the Rev. Father DIDON, of the Order of St. Dominic. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 





EARLY HISTORY of BALLIOL COLLEGE. 


By Frances pE PaRAVICINI. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


GARDEN-CRAFT: OLD and NEW. By 


Joun D. Seppinc. With Introductory Memoir by Epwarp Francis Russet, 
M.A,and 16 lliustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 


The MODERN FACTORY SYSTEM. By 


R. WHATELY Cooke Taytor, H.M.’s Inspector of Factories. Demy Svo. 


COLOUR-BLINDNESS and COLOUR-PER- 


CEPTION. By F. W. Eprivge-Green, M.D. With 3 Coloured Plates, 
crown 8vo, 53. [INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
The first Plate is a diagram illustrating Psychophysical Colour-Perception. 
The other two Plates illustrate Misconception of Colour which, within the 
author's knowledge, have occurred to the “‘ colour-blind.” 


MISCELLANIES.—Vol. V. CHIEFLY 


ACADEMIC. By Professor F.W. Newman. Demy 8vo. 


The PSALTER: its Origin and Religious 


Content, in the Light of Old Testament Criticism and the History of 
Religions. By T. K. CHEYNE, D.D., Canon of Rochester. Demy 8vo, 163, 
**Dr. Cheyre has long been recognised as one of the most learned and devout 
of the modern schoo! of Oxford theologians. These qualities are displayed in his 
Bampton Lectures,’’—Times. : 


The CHILDHOOD of RELIGIONS. By 


Epwarp Cropp. New Edition, Revised throughout and partly Rewritten, 
small crown 8yo, 53. *,* Also, a Special Edition for Schools, price ls. 61. 
“The style is very charming. There is something in the author’s enthusiasm, 
something in the pellucid simplicity of his easy prose, which beguiles the reader 
along.’”’—Academy. 
“ Any one who reads this volume will hive a key by which he may unlock 
some of the most valuable results of modern thought aud stuly.’’—Globe. 


The JEWISH RELIGION. By M. Fried- 


LANDER. Crown 8vo, 53. 

*,* A complete Account of the Jewish Religion, as tauzht in the Old Testa- 
ment, and expounded in the Jewi-h Oral Liaw. The volume is divided into two 
parts,—the first treats of the Jewish bo'ief, the second of tha daties waich the 
Jewish religion prescr.bes. In the last chapter, headed ** Jewish Life,” the 
author depicts the whole life of a Jew whose thoughts and actions are directed 
by the teaching of his inherited religion. 


AT SUNDRY TIMES and in DIVERS 


MANNERS. By the late Mary ExLeanorn Benson. With Portrait and 
Memoir, 2 vols. small crown 8vo, 10s, 64, 


THERE and BACK. By George MacDonald. 


With Frontispiece by Gordon Browne. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 
8vo, 6s. 
“* The interest is well maintaiued from first to last, and the book is pervaded 
by that lofty tone and fine poetic sympathy which are such marked features in 
everything from Dr. MacDonald’s pen.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


IN the HEART of the STORM. By 


MAXWELL Gray. With Frontispiece by Gordon Browne. New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 
*€The story is a good one. The writer has much that is interesting to say, says 
it well, and carries his r-aders with him.’’—Morning Post. 
‘* The nobility and seriousness of purpose, the keen sense of humour, the bolt- 


H.R.H. the DUKE of CLARENCE and 


AVONDALE in SOUTHERN INDI\. By J. D. Rees. With 5 Autotype 
Portraits, and 28 Views in Photogravure, super royal 8vo. 


MORAL ORDER and PROGRESS: an 


Analysis of Ethical Concept’ons, By S. ALexanprRr, Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Second Hiition, larze post 8vo, 14s. 
[TrisnER S PHILOSOPHICAL LiBRary, 
* A thoughtful and learned book. Withont affecting elegauce of style he writes 
in aclear, manly, direct, and occasionally humorous fashion.’”’—Athenzum, 
“Mr, Alexander’s book is marked throughout by distinguished philosophical 
ability.”—Academy. 
“Contains much careful thought, and many things wo-th rememboring.”— 
Morning Post, 


ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Greg, 


With a Prefatory Memoir, Elited by his Wire. Eighteenth Edition, crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“ The e'ghteenth edition of one of the mst popular books of our day is enriched 
by a prefatory memoir and contributions from the pens of friends, which bring 
the author before us with singular viv.dness, and which contain passages of rare 
literary beauty.”—Spectator. 


THERE is NO DEATH. By Florence 


Marryat. Crown 8yo,7s. 6d. 
An Account of the wonderful experieness the Author has passed through in 
her investigation of the Science of Spiritualism. 


A NUN: HER FRIENDS and HER ORDER. 


Being a Sketch of the Life of Mother Mary Xaveria Fallon, By KatTHarine 
Tynan, Author of ‘‘ Shamrocks,” &c. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 5s. 

“The author has a dainty style. Her little volume is, in fact, a prose poem, 
enriched by exquisite sketches, simple girlish sports, and womauly tenderness, as 
well as by almost fascinating portrayals of heroic deeds dong in a spirit of joyfal 
self-abnegation which freed them from tbe least trace of austerity.’’—Athenzum, 


ALEXANDER HERIOT MACKONOCHIE: 


a Memoir, By E. A. T. Edited by the Rev. Epwarp Francis RvsseELt, 
M.A. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 33, Gd. 

**Those who would learn the secret of his strang) power over thosa who came 
under his influence may be safely referred to Mrs. Towls’s fascinating biography.” 
—Spectator. 

‘*There is not a dall or superflzous page in the volume.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MARK 


RUTHERFORD; and MARK RUTAERFORD'S DELIVERANCE. Edited 
by his Friend, RrvBeEN SHapcott. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo, 53, 


JOURNAL of EMILY SHORE. With Por- 


trait and Fa>-simile, crown 8vo, 63. 
** Emily Shore was the gifted dangh‘cr cf a gifted father, and her journal is a 
record of a bright home life, and of xn education which developed all the native 
powers, while leaving nature to follow its own bent.’’—Times., 


The BOOK of CHINESE POETRY: being 


the Collection of Billads, Saras, Hymn:, and other Pieces known as the Shih 
Ching or Classic of Poetry. Metrica!ly Translated by CLementT F. R, ALLEN. 
Demy 8vo. 


SELECTED POEMS oi ROBERT BURNS. 


With an Introduction by ANDREW Laxc. E'zevir 8vo. 
[ PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 





ness and brilliancy in des:ription, will all be familiar to the readers of her pre- LOOSE BLADES from the ONE FIELD. 


vious works. It stands far, very far, above our average fiction.’’—Speaker. By Francis Osmaston. Small crown 8,0, 33. 61. 





MODERN SCIENCE. 
Edited by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., ALP. 


The Works to be comprised in the series are primarily not for the student, nor for the young, but for the educated layman, 
who needs to know the present state and the result of scientific investigation, and has neither time nor inclination to become 
a specialist on the subject which arouses his interest. Each book will be complete in itself, care, however, being taken that, 
while the works do not overlap, they cohere where necessary with each other, and while thoroughly scientific in treatment, 
they will, as far as possible, be presented in simple language, divested of needless technicalities. Illustrations will be given 
wherever needed by the text. 
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RoBerT BAtt, F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. [In November. MarsHALL Warp, F.R.S, [In January. 
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The HORSE : a Study in Natural History. | The LAWS and PROPERTIES of MATTER. 


By Wi.u1aM Henry Fiower, C.B., Director of the British Natural History By R. T. GrazEeBroox., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity Col'ege, Cambridge. 
Museum, [In December. (In February. 
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